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THERE ISN’T A BELL IN THE WORLD THAT’S AS CLEAR 
AS THE CALL I AM HEARING TODAY; 
THERE ISN’T A TIME IN THE WHOLE OF THE YEAR 
WHEN MY HEART IS AS HUNGRY THAT SUMMONS TO HEAR 
AS NOW, AND I’M UP AND AWAY, 
FOR THE LARK CALLS THE FEAST, AND WHAT LIVE MAN IS ABLE 
TO DIET IN CITIES WHEN SPRING SETS THE TABLE! 





PAINTED BY J. A. CAHILL 


They left the motor purring before the shrine of Santa Barbara. Nick had saved the Mission until the 
last, for he had set his heart on showing it to her at sunset, an hour that gives back 
to the cloister all the vanished splendor of the past 
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Motoring Through California 


By Lioyp OsBouRNE 
Author of THE Motor-Maniacs; BABY BULLET; AND OTHER Motor STORIES 


FEW years ago the automobile was a luxury, and every owner was 

popularly supposed to be a Croesus. Prices were certainly on a 

Croesus scale, and I can remember paying fifty dollars for a small 

acetylene headlight that nine times out of ten exploded like a cannon 

whenever I put a match to it. But at that period it was a wonderful and 

dazzling object—in the daytime—and was unstintedly admired. ‘Today every 

motorcycle is equipped with a better, and that at a cost of three or four dollars. 

The same improvement holds in everything, and our cheapest cars now give 

less trouble and more genuine, care-free satisfaction than the twelve thousand 
dollar imported beauties of that prehistoric era. 

Not only have the cars improved to an extraordinary degree, but that former 
arch-enemy of the motorist—the farmer—has undergone a change of heart no 
less remarkable. His hostility used to be that of the Redman for the Paleface, 
or of the devil for holy-water; and if he did not scalp us literally he skinned our 
pocketbooks and victimized us unmercitully. 

There were villages one would make long detours to avoid—nests of banditti 
where some four-mile-an-hour law was rigidly enforced, and the fines divided 
almost before your eyes. Some of these panic-stricken centers of agricultural 
industry placed ropes across their main thoroughfares, or built low mounds 
with the intention of smashing your springs if you passed them at anything 
but a crawl. High-brow editors of high-brow weeklies warned us solemnly 
that we were ‘“‘spreading Socialism at an alarming rate.” 

Nowadays the same editors are deploring the farmers’ “extravagance in 
buying automobiles” and are prophesying another kind of ruin. The awful 
wave of Socialism seems to have passed, and our former enemy has become our 
best friend. Too much importance cannot be attached to this conversion of 
the farmer. He is a power in the land, and at present is the most powerful 
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El] Camino Real, “The Royal Road” of the motor tourist, is the pathway of the padres, whose 
successors in gown and hood still walk in the cloistered garden of Santa Barbara Mission 


ao 

advocate of good roads we have. No longer hostile, he has become an enthusi- 
astic car-owner himself, and his influence is already being felt in the high places. 
We owe it more to him than to anyone that California recently voted eighteen 
million dollars for good roads; that every town in the state is itself a focus of 
the good roads movement; that Californians now say: ‘‘Look at our roads!’’ 
instead of asking you to admire their giant beets or Brobdingnagian potatoes. 

Yes, this beautiful state of ours, the ideal touring ground of the world, is at 
last being fully opened. The reproach of having a lovely country—and poor 
roads—can soon no longer be brought against us. The European summers 
are wet and cold; the eastern summers are intensely hot. Europe, moreover, 
has its vexatious custom-houses, its pettyfogging restrictions and regulations, 
its graft, impositions, bothersome foreign languages—and rain. The East, 
though often very beautiful, is not only hot, but unlooses a swarm of mosquitoes 
that would make one tire of paradise. In the northern woods every sportsman 
carries his own “dope” by way of keeping off these pests, and his face and 
hands continually drip with it. Or you will see him fishing a mountain stream 
concealed like a Turkish lady in stifling veils. On the whole eastern shore, in 
addition to mosquitoes, there are to be found green-headed horseflies of a size 
and ferocity that would appall a Californian. Swimming is often made a 
torment by them, for they follow you over the water, buzzing and biting with 
maddening pertinacity. 
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The 1911 car rolls smoothly along the Seventeen Mile Drive at Monterey under the fantastic 
trees that have stood sentinel on the Cypress Point for over a thousand years 


People brought up under these conditions cannot realize that California 
is any different. They accept sweltering days, breathless nights and mosquitoes 
as being part of summer. The truth is that in the East there are only two 
months of the year when touring conditions are perfect—September and Octo- 
ber. Here we can offer April to October everywhere and, except in the high 
mountains, the entire year. 

Any stranger bringing his car to California should take his chauffeur aside, 
and speak to him something like this: ‘‘William, I am afraid you are not going 
to get much pleasure out of this trip, and I wish to prepare you for some things 
that will displease and shock you. We intend, for instance, to start every 
morning as late as we like; we shall not have the slightest concern as to how 
few miles we make a day; we are capable of stopping the car for a whole half- 
hour at a time just to admire the scenery; we may even get out our rods and go 
fishing up some mountain brook quite regardless of your speedometer, or your 
natural impatience; we mean to dawdle through California, soaking in all the 
charm and beauty of it; if night should overtake us unawares we shall spread 
our blankets under a tree and sleep like hobos.” 

William, of course, will be very much upset. To stop his car for anything 
short of a puncture or a blow-out is an outrage to a chauffeur’s feelings. His 
dream of perfect bliss is a mathematically-straight French road and forty miles 
an hour—with you holding your hair on while the landscape cinematographs 
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by in a pale-green blur. This is William’s idea of touring, and the sooner he 
is broken of it in California the better. You will sink in his esteem, but you 
must brace up to that and try to meet it like a man. Always remember that 
after all it is vow who are paying William, and that—when it comes down to 
the eternal verities—it is vour car. 

It is not the purpose of this article to outline itineraries, but more to give a 
general suggestion that may be helpful to the motorist. First of all, there is the 
autoist’s royal road, El Camino Real. The path of the early padres is now 
being transformed into a luxurious boulevard by the taxes of the multitude for 
whom their adventurous zeal blazed the way. This Highway of the King 
(and who so kingly as William at the wheel!) on which $18,000,000 is lavished, 
runs north and south, from Mexico to Oregon, forming a main and permanent 
artery of nearly a thousand miles in length. More than that, it is part of a 
rapidly shaping dream that will make that highway continuous through Ore- 
gon and Washington an international avenue along the coast of the Pacific, 
from Mexico to Canada. El Camino Real is to be all that the name implies: 
a royal road. To quote Governor Gillett in his second biennial message to 
the legislature: ‘The work of building this state highway shall be most 
carefully planned and considered so that when completed it will compare 
favorably with the best roads of Europe or of this country.”’ This ensures to the 
tourist not only absolute safety, long stretches of hard levels, and gentle grad- 
ients even over the ruggedest mountains, but a road that will be open the 
whole year round, and as good for touring in December as in June. 

Let us attempt to show what can be done—and seen—both on the great 
Camino Real, and by making excursions off it. From San Diego you may 
look toward the Cuyamaca mountains and northward to the San Bernardino 
mountains with their snowy peaks overlooking the sea and the vast sunny 
panorama of the orange country. If you will, you may strike off from the 
royal road at the outset and you will pass through a dozen climates to reach 
those dazzling summits. From the orange country the road leads north along 
the level heart of the long state, following in the footsteps of the padres—one 
quaint old mission after another, peacefully slumbering in the scent of roses. 
You will pass Los Angeles, city of homes, with its charming company of bunga- 
lows spreading from mountains to beaches; Santa Barbara, the ancient capital, 
with its country clubs, golf links, ever-blooming gardens and animated fashion- 
able life; Paso Robles, the land of spreading oaks and curative waters; and so 
on to Monterey and the loveliest coast scenery of the world. Here is the famous 
Seventeen Mile Drive, the old Carmel Mission, where once a year a service is 
still held within its crumbling walls, the venerable adobe house where the stars 
and stripes were first hoisted over California, General Sherman’s rose-bush so 
full of sentiment for lovers. Incidentally it may be said that Monterey offers 
the best and most varied sea-fishing to be found in America. 

Continuing north, the level road runs on by San Juan and its immense 
nurseries of sweet peas, filling the air with the most exquisite fragrance under 
heaven, and through the Santa Clara valley, with its tempting orchards of 
prunes, peaches and apricots, a wilderness of blossoms in early spring. Or the 
more adventurous may come up by way oi Santa Cruz, with its immense pleasure 
palace and bathing beach, and strike the mountain grades through the Big 























































Through the rolling country of Paso Robles (Pass of the Oaks), over the plains of Santa Clara, 
along the placid windings of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, the 
level roads of California are shaded by majestic oaks 
Trees of the Santa Cruz mountains. At San Jose the observatory on the 
summit of Mount Hamilton is well worth seeing. Here is the greatest of all 
telescopes, and under it lies the body of James Lick, the millionaire who built 
and endowed it. It would be hard to imagne a nobler tomb for any man, 
nor one more truly worthy of honor. The road up is a magnificent piece of 


engineering, and vies with anything in Switzerland or France. Stanford Uni- 
versity should next be visited, for the beauty of its situation and the interesting 
old Spanish style of its architecture, not to speak of its claims as one of the 
great centers of learning. Or one may swing round on the eastern side of the 
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great bay of San Francisco, through the bay cities in one of which stands the 
University of California with its world-famous open-air theater. Thus the 
King’s highway leads into the metropolis of the coast, San Francisco, the 
Exposition City, the world’s host in 1915; San Francisco the restored, with its 
precipitous streets, its glorious park and presidio, its inspiring views of the 
Golden Gate, Mount Tamalpais, and on clear days of far-off Monte Diablo, 
that grim mountain of a thousand boiling springs and sulphurous exhalations. 
Mount Tamalpais can be entirely encircled by motor, and a day thus spent 
will be found delightful. 

From San Francisco to Sacramento the road takes one through interminable 
marshes, teeming with wild duck—a region of picturesque desolation—spacious, 
vast and silent, with an occasional shooting-box set in the ooze and tule. At 
Sacramento, where a visit should be paid to the spot in which gold was first 
discovered in California, the motorist has a choice of three wonderful trips: 
(1) North into Shasta county and on to the Oregon line, through mountains and 
forests of almost primeval grandeur, abounding in every variety of game, and 
scenically superb—yet not so utterly a wilderness but what many great estates 
will be passed and good hotels found. (2) South and east to Jackson, San 
Andreas, Sonora (the Bret Harte country), Bridgeport, and by way of El Camino 
Sierra through veritable Alps to the Yosemite Valley, and beyond to the San 
Joaquin. (3) East by way of the old Placerville stage-road, where once the 
Pony Express used to tear by at a headlong gallop, to Lake Tahoe and the high 
Sierra. Here in midsummer is the most exhilarating country that can be con- 
ceived, with air like champagne, park-like forests carpeted with pine-needles, 
and innumerable streams and lakes full of darting trout—at noon 75 or 80 
degrees in the shade, yet with patches of snow glistening in the clefts of the 
rocks. Good hotels are plentiful. 

There are two delightful side-trips north of San Francisco. One may go 
through the transplanted Italy of the Napa vineyards and into the mountain 
fastnesses of Lake county, dotted with more healing mineral springs than all 
of Europe. Clear Lake is as lovely as Lake George, with citrus fruits blossom- 
ing on its edge in December. 

From San Francisco northward to Eureka, the journey is one through two 
hundred miles of virgin redwoods, practically all of the only forest of its kind 
in the world, with all the keen sport that the forest offers. 

For the timid or ultra-conservative, El Camino Real offers one of the great 
opportunities of the world—level going for hundreds of miles through scenes 
of changing beauty and in equable weather. For the motorist who cares to 
take the chances that lie off level roads, there is equal opportunity in this land 
of natural wonders. He should be warned that the grades are often severe, 
the roads narrow and winding, and that a cool head and powerful brakes are 
much to be recommended. 

Speaking of brakes, it is a pity the ordinary driver does not use his gears 
more in making very steep descents. A car that is put into the “low,” with the 
power turned off, can descend almost anything in absolute safety. Apart from 
sometimes saving people’s lives, this also saves brake-linings, and obviates the 
frequent necessity in a mountain country of ‘taking up” your brakes. The 
passengers, too, instead of holding their breath and speculating on the imminence 













The ideal roads in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, threading a thousand acres of cultivated 
beauty between the city and the blue Pacific, pass characteristic bits of the 
Orient, transplanted to adorn a Caucasian pleasure-ground 
of eternity can thus gain some enjoyment from the scenes they are passing 
through. It is also well in California to equip yourself with a pair of big 
wooden blocks, and keep them handy on the floor of the dash. If you should 
be stopped on some wild grade let someone jump off and quickly block the 


rear wheels. In a pinch it is not always easy to find stones for this purpose. 


A two-ton car is a pesky animal to stop when once it begins to roll the wrong 
way. 

William will probably read this advice with scorn—but William has run 
over so many cliffs, and has slipped backward into so many frightful disasters, 
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that we will disregard his: “Aw, that feller don’t know nothing!’ Get your 


and 





wooden blocks just the same—for big cars 6x6xg inches will be ample 
if you wish them to look smart, paint them to match the car, and nail a neat 
little leather strap to each so as to make them easily carried. These blocks 
have other advantages. In sand or mud they form an excellent base to rest a 
jack on, or they can be used to screen an alcohol lamp from the wind. 

But to show their greatest value imagine yourself toiling up a terrific grade, 
and that on a road skirting a precipice, and so narrow that there is barely room 
to pass another vehicle. Around the corner above you comes a six-horse wagon 
with the driver gesticulating for you to give him the inside track. In many of 
our counties this is his legal privilege. The horses are restive; the edge of the 
precipice is dubious and crumbling; the driver swears and yells. The ordinary 
chauffeur will “chance” the brink, and often adds another telegram to the 
Associated Press—‘‘terrible accident on the Casitas Pass” or something of the 
sort. What you do is to send someone skipping to the rear wheels with your 
blocks, and then descend quite calmly, with the agreeable knowledge that your 
car is safely anchored. You have just as much right on the road as the team- 
ster, and there is no law compelling you to risk your life to please him. You 
take your time in examining the edge; see whether it is not easier to back into 
a better place; offer the teamster a cigar—and bless your blocks! 

A good horn is as important as good brakes. That pest of mankind, the 
speed-maniac, is always with us, and may whizz around a corner at any minute 
like a cyclone. He is more to be feared than the worst grade or the sandiest 
river-bottom. It is a point of pride with him too, never to blow his horn, 
though he may unloose some patent yeller as he grazes past you. But this is 
purely of a war-whoop character, and is not intended to preserve either you or 
him—just an eighty-dollar screech attached to the exhaust to let the dead know 
that he soon will join them. 

Indeed, in a large car, it is well to provide a member of your party with one 
of the tuneful bugles they sell nowadays. No skill is required to play it—you 
simply blow and wiggle three keys—and the sound is delightfully mellow and 
exhilarating. The chauffeur, engrossed with his levers, is not always free to 
use his horn at the places where it is most required. On wild winding grades 
a head-on collision with another car is such a possibility that a supplementary 
bugle is an admirable precaution. Besides, the constant honking of a horn 
becomes wearisome, while the inspiriting notes of the bugle are a joy to the ear. 

Take a good tea-basket with you; carry a nice little reserve of sardines, 
canned bacon, olives, paté de fois gras, crackers, White Rock or Apollinaris 
for any possible emergency. (These mineral waters are as good for tea or 
coffee-making as any from a spring). Have plenty of wraps and rugs so that 
if need be you can sleep out all night on the ground—but don’t tie yourself 
to a program of camping under arduous conditions. Let the other fellow buy 
the outfit—the collapsible stove, the bucket that turns into a table, the fifty-seven 
kitchen utensils that unfold themselves into a sleeping-bag, and a silk tent. 
In summer you can sleep anywhere on the ground in California—if you have to 
—and all the tent you need is the sky. Be content to have a camp luncheon 
every day, and thus get the greatest pleasure with the least effort. For a 































































There is a delightful side trip into Lake County, a region dotted with more healing 
springs than all of Europe 

quarter the hotel chambermaid will wash up your tea-basket things at night, 

and replace them bright and shining for the next day’s use. 

This tea-basket luncheon is one of the greatest charms of touring, and 
should on no account be omitted. There is a certain amount of fuss about it, 
of course, but it is enjoyable fuss, which is repaid you a hundred times over. 
The old campaigner is always foraging and looking ahead—tucking away 
sugar and butter from his hotel breakfast, preserving a slice of unusually good 
ham, embezzling rolls and biscuit. He has an eager eye for a watermelon 
patch, for a passing boy with a string of rainbow trout, for the farmer’s wife’s 
new-made bread when he steps in to buy a quart of milk, or fill his bucket with 
peaches, oranges, figs or cherries. The old campaigner always has a bucket, 
as well as a trowel, to dig himself out of sand, and a small ax to cut wood. 
And if he is a wise old campaigner he is very genial and democratic with all he 
meets, is ready to stop and help those in distress, regards any little adventure 
of the kind as one of the enjoyments of the trip. 

But as I said the wayside luncheon is his chief preoccupation. The ideal 
place for it is in the depths of some fragrant cafion beside a stream, with swirling, 
limpid pools, and a pleasant shade of trees overhead. Dusty, tired and hungry 
the little party relaxes on the outspread rugs while one of them lazily unpacks 
the tea-basket and puts the water on to boil. Or perhaps, if they have a juicy 
steak or half a dozen quail, the ax is brought into play and a fire made in a 
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hollow of the rocks. There are no mosquitoes here, no swarming, stinging 
clouds of midges, no green-headed horseflies; the profound peace is unbroken 
save by the splash of water and the crackling of twigs under the pot. 

Who with any sense would prefer a hotel when nature is so inviting? 
The tablecloth is spread on a flat rock, and some esthetic soul decorates it 
with wild-flowers and dewy-fresh ferns. In the retrospect these little camps 
will be sweeter to recall than half the ‘“‘sights” of California, well worth seeing 
though they may be. 

It is easy to make delicious coffee in the saucepan that comes with every 
good tea-basket. Here is a recipe the writer can vouch for. For each person 
take a large cup of cold water, together with half a cup “for the pot.”’ Stir ina 
heaping tablespoon of coffee for each person, cover with the lid, and bring to a 
boil. The moment it bubbles snatch the saucepan off the fire; hold it away 
for a few seconds and then bring it to another boil; snatch it off again and 
repeat. Then sprinkle the surface with a few drops of cold water to make the 
grounds settle—and serve. 

What I have most at heart in writing this article is to persuade the little cars 
to go touring. Our present-day runabouts are so sturdy and well-built that 
they can go anywhere and do anything. All our modern cars are “touring 
cars,”’ however small they may be. In fact, in a rough country, the little cars 
have some advantages over their lordly high-powered brothers. They can be 
pushed through anything; they can turn on a very narrow road; the strain of 
driving them is much less. Of course the babymobile, at first glance, does not 
seem to have room enough for a packet of tin-tacks. But this burro of the 
family can carry a big load if it tries, and two people can be very happy and 
comfortable in it. 

Get a good wide rack placed at the rear, supported if necessary by props 
from the axle—and on the rack place a good wide automobile trunk, fastened 
on either side by strong straps—real straps—not the ordinary rubbish that 
masquerades under the name, and which, I believe, is made out of old brown 
but straps that once 





paper chemically treated with boarding-house coffee 
grew on a cow. Wide is said intentionally. A shallow wide trunk is much 
easier to pack than the deep narrow variety so commonly sold. Easy packing 
means much in touring, where every night of your life vou will open that trunk, 
and every morning will cram it full again. On the top of your trunk carry a 
big well-made water-proofed canvas hold-all, tying it in position with rope, 
cut to the exact length necessary. This hold-all, which can be so easily opened 
and closed, will prove invaluable. In it you can carry your overcoats, your 
spare rugs, maps, books, camera, etc.—everything that you may need in a 
hurry. It is not as convenient as the tonneau floor, but then, in a babymobile, 
you haven’t any tonneau floor. But it is a very good substitute, and saves you 
from crowding the dash of your little car. 

Be on your guard here. Leg-room and ease are both important, and every 
hour of the long day they grow more important. Don’t be misled with the idea 
you won’t mind a dress-suit case cramping your knees—it will end by being a 
torture. You must have freedom to jump in and out of the car; freedom to 
change your position as you like; no hampering sense of being packed in like 
a sardine. Jam the hold-all to bursting—but keep the dash clear. If you 
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have a top—and you ought to if you haven’t—don’t keep it always down so 
that its hollows will serve as baggage receptacles. What is the good of a top 
if you don t use it for what it is made for? To lug along a hundred pounds of 
top as a parcel-carrier is unmitigated folly. A top is a great help to the eyes in 
brilliant, glaring weather, and in a downpour may save you from a drenching. 

Get a good English tea-basket of a shape that will fit easily on the step— 
the step on the driver’s side, which owing to the change-speed lever and emer- 
gency brake is practically never used. Strap it round the footboard with 
another pair of honest straps; and if you are a particular person you may even 
encase the basket in a canvas cover. This is really unnecessary as far as dust 
is concerned, though it will preserve the pretty finish of the wicker. If rods or 
guns are wanted, find room on the passenger’s side for a vertical leather case 
such as I have described. You are now in shape for a two-thousand-mile tour, 
and by keeping in touch with the home-folks you may have fresh underclothes 
sent to you by’express, and return your soiled linen in the same manner. But 
without sending, or having returned a thing, you and your companion will be 
amply provided for three weeks. 

This is no fairy-tale of the optimistic magazine-writer, paid extra to mini- 
mize difficulties and cast a couleur de rose over the impossible. Eighteen months 
ago a friend and myself completed a two-thousand-mile tour in a $550 runabout, 
averaging sixty-six miles a day and enjoying every minute of it. We carried 
enough to change our clothes every night for dinner, and appeared regularly 
in white shirts and clean ties. Our only real hardship was the scorn of the 
high-powered chauffeurs at our daring to tour in what they called a baby-carriage. 
Hotel guests too, sometimes tittered in a way to wound us, at the vast array of 
our effects in contrast to our diminutive ‘““‘Buddy’—bellboy with rifle, bellboy 
with tea-basket, bellboy with hold-all, porter with trunk, chambermaid following 
with forgotten saucepan lid—general hullabaloo and strapping up—with a 
supercilious world smiling! 

But we rode over everything, through everything, and up everything, and 
never once missed dinner—which I think after all rather turned the laugh 
on the chauffeurs. The only irritating feature of the trip was to be regularly 
charged fifty cents or a dollar a night for ‘“Buddy’s” storage. In France, 
owing to the good work of the Automobile Club and the Touring Club, no 
charge is made for a car, and it is an imposition that one should be required here. 
To pay for a locked cubicle is one thing; for standing-room in a ramshackle 
shed quite another. Motorists ought to resent these charges with the full 
force of their lungs. 

We bring excellent custom to the hotels, and our cars ought to be stored 
overnight free. The first hotel-keeper who appreciates this—and advertises 
it—will benefit substantially. Local Californian boards of commerce should 
take up this matter. A dollar a day is a whole lot to pay for nothing. We ought 
to have a “free garage” state, and get into line with Europe. ‘“‘Buddy’s” daily 
running expenses did not much over-top that dollar—to be precise they were 
about $1.75. 

Sixty-six miles a day may not sound very much, but it gets you over the 
ground. Most babymobiles can do much better, and some will keep up with 
the largest cars. ‘“Buddy’’ was only a seven horse-power, and the most diminu- 
























































The marvel of Crater Lake, where icy waters have quenched a voleano, may lure the motor 

tourist over the California line into Oregon and northward along 
the great highway of the Pacific Coast 
tive of its class, yet she gave two people a superb holiday, and came back 
herself none the worse for the trip. I may mention that stripped she weighed 
950 pounds; loaded and with passengers she tipped the scales at 1840 pounds. 
The tires were 28x3, and the only trouble we had with them was one puncture 
and one blow-out. 

In starting out it is well to make the first stages very short, no matter what 
may be the size of the car. One has to become accustomed to touring and 
pass through a sort of apprenticeship. The early fatigue is often severe, and it 
takes a little time to shake down to such a gypsy life. After a while one is no 
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From the roads that skirt the fathomless blue of Lake Tahoe, one may look across 
to the snow peaks of Nevada 


longer tired, and can continue day after day; the open air is a wonderful ano- 
with a car and a tea- 





dyne; worry and cares disappear. To revert to nature 
basket—is to be as happy as a boy. 

A touring automobile is a little yacht on wheels. You have your provisions 
and equipment, your maps and compass, your eager consultations with other 
mariners, your dangerous Cape Horns, your snug, cozy harbors. You sail up 
to a hotel, and if you do not like its looks you sail away again, with no more 
concern as to where you will finally lay your head than a tramp. You become 
hardy and adventurous; it is only the city dweller who borrows trouble; you 
never bother about yours till you find it, and then grapple with it cheerfully. 

But like the sailor the motorist is all-dependent on good weather, and it is 
for that reason that California stands pre-eminent as the happiest of the “happy 
hunting-grounds.” In summer there is practically no rain; the nights are 
always cool and delicious; the state has a diversity of natural beauty that cannot 
be excelled—a sparkling freshness, picturesqueness and individuality that win 
the stranger’s heart, and make the native-born Californian talk in the super- 
latives of a railroad folder. It is only the meadowlark who can adequately 
convey the spirit of this exquisite country. 

Come and hear him. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY H.C. TIBBITTS, PACIFIC PHOTO CO. AND PHOTO CRAFT SHOP 


[In “A Word to the Motor Tourist’ in the next number, Mr. Osbourne will give practical 
counsel to other enthusiasts who would follow the ““King’s Highway.”’] 
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The Japanese Temple of Silence 





By Yone Nocucuti 


Author of FroM THE EASTERN SEA; THE PitcRmacE; Etc. 


STEPPED into the desolation of the 

Temple of Silence, Engakuji of famous 

Kamakura, that completely awakened 

temple, under the blessing of dusk; it is 

at evening that the temple tragically 
soars into the magnificence of loneliness 
under a chill air stirred up from the moun- 
tains and glades by the rolls of the evening 
bell. I had journeyed from Tokyo, the hive 
of noise, here to read a page or two of the 
whole language of silence which, far from 
mocking you with all sorts of crazy-shaped 
interrogation-marks, soothes you with the 
song of prayer. In truth, I came here to 
confess how little is our human intellect. 
I slowly climbed the steps and passed by 
many a éatchu temple like Shorei An, 
Zoroku An—dear is this name of Tortoise 
Temple—and others which serve as vassals 
to great Engakuji, and finally reached the 
priest hall to learn to my no small delight 
that the opening ceremony of Dai Setshin, 
or “Great Meeting with Spirit,” was going 
to be held that night. 

The year for the priests of the Zen sect, 
to which this Engakuji belongs, is divided 
into four parts, each called a ge, which is 
three months; and the two ges running from 
February 15th to May 15th, and from 
August 15th to November 15th, called 
Gekan or Seikan, meaning ‘Excused from 
Rule,” are the months of freedom for the 
daishu, as we call priests, while they have 
to strictly observe every asceticism during 
the other two ges. We call these “Within 
the Rule,” or Seichu; and the most impor- 
tant time during the seichus is the week of 
Dai Setshin, which falls three times during 
the period from May 15th to August 15th. 
Now, as this was the 14th of May, I was to 
have an opportunity to be present at the 
opening ceremony of the ‘Great Meeting 
with Spirit,’ which I had wished to attend 
for some long time. 

The hall was not yet lighted, as it was a 
little before seven o’clock (that is the time 
of candles lighted) when I quietly crawled 
into it as a wandering breeze after the soul 





of Nirvana; and I was at once conducted 
by a young priest into the assembly cham- 
ber. I said he was a young man; but who 
knows whether he were not an old priest? 
It seemed to me that I was already led in a 
magic atmosphere under whose world-old 
incense—what a song of exclamation!—I 
lost all sense of time and place. Here the 
priests wrapped in silence appeared to my 
eyes as if they had returned a long time ago 
to the gray elements of nature which stand 
above life and death. And it is the very 
problem of life and death you have to solve 
with the Zen philosophy, if you like to call 
it philosophy. 

The chamber, although it was quite dark 
already, could be seen to be wider than fifty 
mats; and here and there I observed that 
the kojis or laymen were taking their own 
places, doubtless communing in their souls 
with the silence which does not awe you, 
but to which you have to submit yourself 
without a challenge, with a prayer. Silence 
is not here a weapon as it might happen to 
be in some other place; it is a gospel whose 
unwritten words can be read through the 
virtue of self-forgetting. I was gracefully 
entering into dream, which is the retreat 
in the world of silence where no wind or 
speech are, when the priest brought into the 
chamber the lighted candles, announcing 
that the ceremony would soon begin. Right 
before me a candle burned, whose yellow 
flame rose in the shape of your folded hands 
in prayer to the Buddhist idol which I could 
observe behind the lattice door of the holy 
dais of the chamber. What a face of pro- 
fundity, which is but mystery! And that 
mystery will grow at once the soul of sim- 
plicity, which is that of nature. I was told 
that the Buddha was nobody but the right 
mind to whom the perfect assimilation with 
great Nature is emancipation, and that you 
and I could be the Buddha right on the spot. 
It is the dignity of this Zen Buddhism to 
soar out from devotion, pity, love and the 
like; it is not a religion in your understand- 
ing perhaps, but the highest state of mind 
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before yourself was born, breaking the chord 
of the world. You have to leave your 
human knowledge before you may enter 
here. And so I did, to the best of my 
ability. 

The hangi or wooden block was tapped 
and the priests, fifty in all, slipped into the 
chamber from another independent house 
called the Meditation house, shaven-headed, 
black-robed specters from the abyss of 
night; and they muttered the holy name, 
and then sat down in a row by the shojis. 
A moment later, a gray coughing voice was 
heard without, and then the stepping sound 
of straw slippers on the pavement; I looked 
back and observed three 
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admit one into our Buddhist circle who 
spends his time dissolutely eating and sleep- 
ing too fully; the ancient worthies used to 
call such a one a clothes-horse and a rice- 
bag. He is not a priest at all, and cannot 
be allowed to step into the temple ground 
as a student; indeed, even his temporary 
visit cannot be permitted, and of course he 
cannot beg to stay here with us. Thus I 
say; but ycu must not regard me as one who 
lacks sympathy and love. And I only wish 
our students to find out their wrong and 
correct their faults, so as to become a seed 
and grass of Buddhism and grow.” 
Then the chief priest told a story: 
“Jun Ubon, of the 





bonburis (paper-shaded 
hand candlesticks) float- 
ing forward, and then the 
four figures of priests; the 
chief priest who lives in 
a house on the other side 
was coming, led by his 
attendants. The silence 
of the chamber wasinten- 
sified when they stepped 
in and took their own 
places; the chief priest 
by the name of Sokai 
Miyaji sat before the 
Buddha _idol’s lattice 
door. He was a man of 
sixty, heavily built, and 
sleepy in face, doubtless 
from his saturation in 
silence; he wore a robe 








To dynasty of China, 
one day was drinking 
under an oak-tree with 
his friend when he fell 
asleep; presently he was 
told by a man dressed in 
black that he was sent to 
take him to the palace 
of the kingdom of Oak- 
Tree under the king’s 


command. Ubon and 
the messenger rode in a 
carriage together and 


reached the gate of the 
kingdom, where the king 
in white dress and red 
crown welcomed Ubon. 
And he was told by the 
king that he had tomarry 








of yellowish-brown color 
and a large scarf of old 
brocade across his shoul- 
der. He looked around and said “Hai.” 
We with all the priests bent our heads upon 
the mat and kept them so, while the chief 
priest finished the reading of Shogaku 
Kokushi’s words of warning: 

“We have three classes of students: one 
who casts away every affinity with fire, and 
studies his own self, is the very best. There 
is one whose practice is not so particularly 
pure, but he loves to learn; he is in the 
middle class; while one who quenches his 
own spiritual light is of the lowest. If 
there’s one who drinks only the beauty of 
books, and lives by writing, we call him a 
shaven-headed layman, and he cannot be 
in even the lowest class of our students. 
(How despicable is one who writes for 
writing’s sake!) And, of course, we cannot 


Tokimune Hojo, founder of the temple, prince 
of the Hojo feudal government and priest of 
Zen Buddhism six hundred years ago 





his daughter, who was 
lovely as a fairy; one 
hundred musicians 
played music, and ten 
thousand candles were lighted when Ubon 
was conducted to the wedding hall. They 
married and were happy; and they became 
father and mother of many children. Ubon 
was appointed king of the kingdom of 
Peach-Blossom, whither he took his wife 
and a thousand servants with him; and the 
story says that he stayed there some twenty 
years, though Ubon thought it was only 
yesterday that he reached the kingdom of 
Peach-Blossom. 

“Then Ubon was summoned back to the 
kingdom of Oak-Tree, and asked to take 
the office of his father-in-law. And about 
that time his wife died. With the song of 
grief and tears he buried her; and after that 
Ubon began to think of his old home, his 
love for which he could not forget. The 














old king consented to his return home; one 
day he sent him out with the same carriage 
which he rode in such a long time ago, along 
the same road he traveled before when first 
he came to the kingdom. In truth, his 
dream was ended. And then he: thought 
that the sight of the gate of the kingdom was 
behind a cloud. He looked around, and 
saw the boys sweeping the ground by the 


House where the temple's founder is enshrined 





oak-tree. Ubon explored with his friend 
the big hollow of the oak-tree, whence a 
thousand ants swarmed. And among them 
was one biggest ant, reddish-headed, with 
white wings; he looked apparently to be 
the king of the ants; it reminded Ubon of 
the old king in his dream. And also he 
observed a little heap of clay which was the 
crude shape of the grave of his dead wife of 
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original forty in a mountainous enclosure of five hundred acres 379 


Twenty of these temples survive the 
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his dream. He thought it strange and even 
ghastly. That night it rained hard; when 
he visited the tree again the next morning 
all the ants were gone away somewhere.” 
“Now which was the dream and which 
reality?” the chief priest asked. “There is 
no dream which is not born from the bosom 
of reality; and we have no reality which 
does not sing of dream. You might call 
our life a dream if you will; and there is no 
harm either to think of it as a reality. But 
the main point is that you have to soar out 
from the dream and the reality of life, and 
let me say, from life itself. You must not 
be fettered by life; and death is nothing but 
another phase of nature, and we hear 
another harmony of beauty and music in it 
as in life. Let the pine-tree be green and 
the roses red! We have to observe the 
mystery of every existence, human or non- 
human, which does not challenge but sub- 
mit to one another, and complete the truth 
of the universe. And to connect mystery 
with our Zen religion does no justice; there 
is no mystery whatever in the world, and 
truth which may appear to an unclear 
mind to be a secret is simplicity itself, which 
is the soul of nature and Buddha. To 
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attain to the state of Buddha through the 
virtue of meditation whose word is silence 
is our salvation. The language of silence 
cannot be understood by the way of reason, 
but through the force of impulse which is 
abstraction. S’akyamuni, it is said, picked 
a flower which he showed to all the priests 
who gathered at Reizan Kaijo; all of them 
were silent, but Kayo Sonja smiled. That 
smile is the truth of self-possession and 
deliverance; we long for it.” 

All the priests stood and read the dharani 
of Great Mercy, and ended with their vows 
of consecration: 

‘“We vow to save all unlimited mankind; 

“We vow to cut down all the exhaustless 
lusts; 

“‘We vow to learn all the boundless laws; 

“We vow to complete all the peerless 
understanding.” 

Then the tea was poured in our cups, 
some parched rice slightly sugared was 
divided on pieces of paper which we carried. 
(It is the temple’s rule not to trouble an- 
other’s hand.) We drank the tea and bit 
the rice, when the chief priest rose and 
departed in silence, accompanied by his 
three attendant priests as before. And 
when their steps became inaudible in the 
silence of night, and their bonburis dis- 
appeared in the bosom of darkness, all the 
priests rose and retired into their Meditation 
house, and I into the guest-room next to 
the assembly chamber conducted by one 
of the fuzuis or under-secretaries of this 
priest hall, who left with me a piece of 
paper, on which were written the hours for 
prayers, lectures, sleeping and eating. 

The room in which I found myself had 
all the desolation of the senses which scorns 
the flame of enthusiasm (the subduing of 
enthusiasm is the first principle here) that I 
found in the assembly chamber; the silence 
I felt thickening when I thought that I had 
nobody, not even a priest silent as a ghost 
around me. Now and then the moaning 
voice of an owl searched my ear from the 
back mountain; and the candle burned 
lonesomely as my own soul. Indeed, I 
thought it was the time to hear the very 
voice of my own soul. Some time ago I 
heard the “angi struck, announcing the time 
to put the light out and go to sleep. I am 
sure that there is many a priest who will 
meditate all night sitting up in the darkness; 
the darkness for him would be the Buddha’s 
light to lead him into the silence of con- 
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ception. I tried, but in vain, to go to sleep, 
when my own soul—whatever it was— 
became more awakened. I read the words 
written on a kakemono hung at the tokonoma: 
“Hear the voice of thy hand.” It must be 
one of those quests of which I have heard, 
put by the chief priest to be answered by the 
student. priests through their own under- 
standing. Here we must find our own 
salvation by the power of our contemplation. 
Where :s the voice of your hand except in 
yourself? And again where is the truth 
except in your own soul? To understand 
your own self is to understand the truth; 
the voice of truth is the voice of your own 
hand. I raised my head toward the shoji, 
through whose broken paper I encountered 
a star of profundity of silence. ‘‘Silence is 
emancipation,” I cried. 

I could not rise at two o’clock next morn- 
ing, as I wished to; and I felt ashamed to 
be called up by a priest to leave my bed and 
sit up for breakfast. When I made my 
presence in the assembly chamber, which 
was a dining-room in turn, all the priests 
were already seated silently and even 
solemnly as on the previous evening. They 
muttered a short prayer before they brought 
out their own bowls and chopsticks from 
under their black robes (they are their only 
belongings, beside one or two sacred books) ; 
I with them had the severest breakfast ever 
I ate, which consisted only of some gruel, 
chiefly of barley with rice as little as an 
apology, with a few slices of greens dipped 
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Second gate tower 


in salt water. However, I enjoyed it as 
they did. I thought that their diet was far 
beyond simplicity, while I admit their pride 
of high thinking. And I wondered if it was 
asceticism to leave every human lust, and 
to give the way for spiritual exaltation, to 
fly in the air as a bird, not to walk like any 
other animal. 

It is written, I am told, in the holy book, 
of the dignity of poverty, which should be 
protected as a sacred law. (Oh, to think 
of the luxuries of the West!) Those priests 
will be sent out begging far and near every 
month; begging is regarded as divine, 
while a gift is the expression of sacrifice and 
self-immolation. They live on charity. 
They do not beg for the sake of begging, but 
for the spirit of the Buddha’s law; then 
there is no begging. Meikei of Toganowo, 
the Buddhist teacher of Yasutoki Hojo, 
the Hojo feudal prince, was asked to accept 
a great piece of land of the Tanba province 
for his temple expenses, and he refused with 
many thanks, saying that there was no 
greater enemy than luxury for the priests 
who, under its mockery, might become 
dissolute from not observing every holy 
law. 
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The “great, shining, clear treasure house of prayer,’’ paved with lichen-green tiles 


“Mighty Poverty, I pray unto thy dignity 
to protect Buddhism from spiritual ruin,” 
he exclaimed. Such is the Zen’s loftiness. 
I remember somebody said that he could 
pray better when he was hungry. I read 
the “list of charity-receiving” in the office 
of the Fusu, or chief secretary: 


Ten yen for the great feast. 

Ten yen for Pradjna-reading. 

Eight yen for the general feasting. 

Four yen for feasting. 

Three yen and a half for lunch-giving. 

Three yen for gruel-giving. 

Two yen and a half for rice-giving as a 
side food. 

Two yen for gruel-giving as a side food. 

Seventy sen for cake-giving. 

Thirty sen for bath-giving. 


No woman is privileged to enter the priest 
hall; here the priests themselves wash, cook 
and sew. The four priests under the 
Tenzu Ryo take upon themselves the cook’s 
responsibility, while the Densu priests 
attend to cleaning the dais and idols. And 
there are the two priests at the Jisha Ryo 
who will serve Monju Bosatsu, the holy idol 
enshrined in the Meditation house, to whom 
they offer tea and bowls of rice at the 
proper time. Those who take care of the 
vegetables are called Yenju; and there are 
three attendant priests to the chief priest. 
And the chief secretary with his two assist- 
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ants manages the whole business of the 
priest hall. 

This Engakuji embraces the mountainous 
ground of some five hundred acres where, 
in the olden days when we had more de- 
votion, more than forty small temples used 
to stand, though to-day only twenty of them 
survive the accidental destruction of fire 
or natural ruin (by the way, the priest hall 
belongs to Seizoku In, one of the /atchu or 
temples). The Engakuji was founded some 
six hundred years ago by Tokimune Hojo, 
the prince of the Hojo feudal government; 
he was a great believer in the Zen Buddhism, 
and it was to the Chinese priest called Sogen 
Zenji whom he invited here to this Engakuji 
that he made his student’s obeisance. 
Indeed, here where I walk in silence under 
the rain of the twittering of birds from the 
temple eaves, through the sentinel-straight 
cedar-trees, is the very place. Here he ex- 
changed confidence and faith with moun- 
tains and stars. He must have been sitting, 
too, in the Meditation house as those fifty 
priests whom we see to-day; in truth, 
Zazen, or sitting in abstraction, is the way 
to concentrate and intensify your mind, 
which will never be alarmed, even facing 
thunder and mountains falling right before 
your eyes. You have to bend your right leg 
and set it in the crotch of your left leg 
which, too, must be put on your right leg. 
Then the back of your right hand shall be 





placed on the left leg, and the back of your 
left hand within your right palm; and both 
of your thumbs shall be raised and joined 
to form a circle. You must not look up nor 
down; your ears and shoulders shall be 
balanced straight in line, and also your nose 
and navel. Open your eyes as usual, and 
breathe in and out slowly. Above all, you 
must find the place of imaginary existence 
of your soul right in your left palm. Then 
your mind will grow into silence as the 
Buddha upon the lotus-flower—what a pure 
silence of the flower—swimming on the 
peace of the universe, not encroached by 
the sense of life and death, you and nature 
being perfectly united. Silence is the force 
of Nature; it is the true state in which to 
perfect one’s existence. It is non-action 
which does not mean inactivity; it is the full 
swing of active actionlessness. It is the 
very completion of one’s health and spirit. 

Engakuji was burned down three or four 
times by the warrior’s fire, all except a 
little temple called Shari Den beside the 
Meditation house, where some particles of 
Buddha’s bones, some part of his jaw it is 
said, are enshrined; I believe that even the 
boorish hearts of warriors were mellowed 
under the Buddha’s halo. It is a small 
affair of thirty-six-foot square, crowned 
with a thatched roof. As perfect harmony 
with nature, not only spiritually but also 
materially, is the keynote of the Zen Bud- 
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dhism, the soft, dark-brown, aged color of 
thatch was preferred; the color itself is that 
of contentment and submission. The small 
Shari Den is now under the government’s 
protection as a model structure, though it 
is small, of the Zen sect temples of the 
Kamakura period which followed the So 
style of China. The second gate of the 
temple ground, that enormity of structure 
of two stories, carrying all the weariness 
and silence of ages in color, is a giant of 
surprise which, however, does not awe- 
strike you unnecessarily; but the magnificent 
aspect of its settled power will make you 
really wonder whether there may not be a 
certain power of spirit burning under its 
ashen surface, by which it is still keeping 
its immensity of dignity. Not only the gate, 
many other things of the grounds seem 
soaring out from the grasp of ruin; I dare 
say they will exist indefinitely by the power 
of prayer and silence. Indeed, this is the 
ground of mystery, however the Zen Bud- 
dhism may deny it. You will learn, I am 
sure, that carvings, gargoyles, dragons and 
the like are not everything even for a 
Japanese temple. And what a grandeur 
of simplicity. Let us learn here the gray 
simplicity of truth! 

A somewhat squat building of a similar 
character of structure with the gate tower, 
some fifteen ken square (one ken is six feet), 
will receive you after the gate, if you wish 

















Shau Den, under government protection as a model structure of the Zen sect in the Kamakura period. 
It is said that particles of Buddha’s bones are enshrined here 
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to offer your prayer; prayer is the “Great, 
Shining Clear Treasure” of your mind 
signified by the tablet carved from the auto- 
graph of the Emperor Gokogen which you 
see above the doors. The floor is paved 
with the lichen-green squares of tiles which 
add their tragic emphasis to the already- 
twilight soul of the edifice; the strangely 
gesticulating incense is seen rising from the 
altar toward S’akyamuni, colossal, black-vis- 
aged, gold-robed and with a gold crown, 
who is accompanied by two lonely figures 
of guardian Bosatsus. This is the place 
where you can, by virtue of your prayer, 
forget your human speech and rise up into 
the light of silence. If one could stay here 
till the blessed day of Miroku—the expected 
Messiah whom Buddha promised to give us 
after the lapse of five thousand years! 

I walked slowly in the temple ground, and 
thought over what I had read in the Zen 
Buddhism. And I repeated: 

“The law of the world and man, for a 
sage as well as for the common people, 
should not be forced to be understood; let 
it be as it is. It is neither difficult nor easy; 
to take it as it is, in truth, is the real under- 
standing. Drink tea when you are thirsty, 
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eat food in your hunger. Rise with dawn, 
and sleep when the sun sets. But your 
trouble shall begin when you let your will 
act freely; you have to soar above your 
personal desire. You might be far away 
from the real law when you wish to reach 
the perfect understanding; but not to be 
perplexed with your doubt is the right road 
to enter into the true perception. We have 
no reality, neither goodness nor badness; 
but you only create them with your own 
will. Part from love and hatred, or be not 
fettered with love and hatred, then the real 
law shall reveal itself clearly. The law is 
only one, but it expresses itself in a thou- 
sand different forms. Here are mountain, 
river, flower, grass; the moon is not the same 
thing with the sun. But the law which 
forced them to appear to their existence is 
the same law; to one who understands its 
true meaning, they are the same thing or 
the same thing under different shapes. The 
law is eternal; its power covers the whole 
world; and yet if you are blinded with your 
own self, you cannot see it at all. We call 
it illness of soul to have love fighting with 
hatred, goodness with badness; and if you 
do not understand the real state of the law, 
your silence will be foolishly disturbed. 
To gain the perfect silence is a triumph; 
it makes you soar high above your own self 
and doubt. And it is the expression of the 
real law of the world and man. By its 
virtue you can perfectly join with great 
Nature; then you are Eternity itself. And 
you are Buddha.” 

To destroy thine own self is the very key- 
note of Zen Buddhism. And, after all, it is 
nothing but the religion of universal love 
and humanity. Be silent, and be true! 
Content shall be yours, then. Let the 
country live in peace! 
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“T used to sit at my window and dream that the moonlit path on the water led to you” 


The Sentimental Lady 


A Tale of Sitka 


By WARREN CHENEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON COUTTS 


EN the music stopped, 
the stir and the hum of 
conversation began again 
at once and they moved 
along aimlessly with the 

crowd of dancers, their breath coming 
quickly and the beat of the waltz still stirring 
intoxicatingly in their blood. They did not 
talk much to each other, being content to 
wait until their pulses stilled. But, more 
than once, the man was conscious that his 
companion turned to look into his face, with 
a glance that was at once inquiring and 
grave. 

Each time his eyes lit indolently in recog- 
nition, but he made no further move to solve 
the motive of her challenge and seemed to 
seek no answer to the question it implied. 
At last they came to her station at the lower 
end of the hall and he bowed with a whim- 
sical trace of mockery as she let go his arm. 

“Tt is a shame, Natalie Petrovna, that you 
are a maid of such high degree,” he said. 
“Were you other, I should surely borrow a 
lesson from the peasants and ask you to 
‘see me out.’” For an instant her glance 


went up to his with its former hint of wist- 





fulness, and then melted as suddenly before 
the play of laughter which touched her eyes 
and mouth. 

“Oh, do they do that yet?” she cried 
impulsively. “I should love to go, if I 
were not afraid. It is a shame to be born 
into conventions—is it not true?” The 
challenge of the upward accent stirred him 
to quick resolve. 

“Even for the niece of the governor, it 
need bring no startling risk,’ he said, 
bending down to her so that no one else 
should hear. “There is a door from the 
waiting-room into the passageway beyond. 
Go into the room alone and I will meet you 
in the hall outside.” 

“Oh, I could not do that!’ she breathed, 
but he put out his arm with an imperative 
gesture of command. 

“Quick!” he said. “Yonder comes Ilya 
Bolkhof. If he lays claim to you, it will 
be too late.” There was that in his manner 
which would not be denied and, without 
having made up her mind, she found herself 
rising mechanically to her feet. 

“Oh, I ought not, Ivan Nikitich,” she 
said with vague dismay, but she put her 
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hand docilely through his arm. He made 
no answer, but drew her with him across the 
room until they came to the door at which 
they were seemingly to part. There he 
released her and stood back as if he knew 
himself dismissed. 

“To not be long,”’ he whispered. “TI shall 
wait for you outside.” She did not look at 
him, but bending her head with an agitated 
exclamation, she went swiftly away from 
him into the room beyond. 

He turned around and stood gazing with 
apparent indifference at the crowd upon the 
floor. Finding no sign that his maneuvers 
had caught the publiceye, he sauntered over 
to the larger entrance door. Then, with his 
face still to the dancers, he moved casually 
into the doorway, and at a propitious 
moment stepped unobtrusively across 
the sill. 

The passageway was empty and the cool- 
ness of it was grateful to him after the heated 
air of the larger room. He took his bearings 
with the same quiet imperturbability, but 
there was a smile in his eyes as he let them 
rest on the door through which the woman 
whom he waited for must come. He could 
deduce no evidence from it, though, as to 
what was happening on the other side and 
he began to walk impatiently up and down, 
treading lightly and avoiding the points of 
the passage which would disclose him to 
view, should it be set suddenly ajar. The 
delay was so long that he grew uneasy, 
though he refused to admit to himself defeat. 

“She will come,” he said confidently, 
and each time the assurance brought a 
smile. He was at the far end of the room 
when she finally did appear, but his ear 
caught the first sound of her presence and he 
turned sharply back toward the direction 
of the noise. Without offering to go to her, 
he put out his hand, and she came to him 
with a rush. 

“Oh, I am so frightened!’ she said with 
a breathless flutter of alarm. He did not 
answer, but drew her swiftly along with 
him and, hand in hand, like two children, 
they ran lightly down the stairs. Once out- 
side, he paused in the purple shadow of the 
building and turned to her with a trium- 
phant little laugh. 

“The world is ours,” he said. ‘‘Did I not 
tell you, you need not be afraid?” She was 
still too shaken by the excitement of the 
unaccustomed daring to be entirely calm. 
“Oh, but I was afraid!” she breathed. 































































The Sentimental Lady 


“There were people in the dressing-room 
and I had to wait!” 

“But you came for all that,” he insisted. 

“Yes, I came—but it was very dreadful!” 
He laughed and moved about so as to bring 
the moonlight more directly on her face. 

“Then why did you come?” he asked 
quietly. She drew the white wrap she had 
thrown about her shoulders more closely 
up around her neck. Then her hands 
dropped and she looked up at him, her lips 
curved in an indefinable smile. 

“That is hardly a fair question, is it?” she 
said. ‘But since you have asked it, I do 
not mind saying that I have come chiefly 
because I am a sentimental person, and even 
to play at a tryst gives me more or less a 
thrill. But I have not forgotten too that it 
is an honor that you should have come so far 
to see me and perhaps I wanted you to feel 
that I gave you something in return.” He 
drew her to a bench that stood against the 
wall and motioned to her absently to sit 
down. 

“There is not time, is there?” she said 
doubtfully, but she obeyed the gesture and 
let herself sink into the designated place. 
He seated himself beside her and leaned 
smilingly forward. 

“So it is true then,” he said. ‘I knew 
that if it were true it would be like this.” 
She looked up at him inquiringly. 

“What is it that is true?” she said. 

“The dream I had,”’ he answered. “For 
half a year I have been cherishing the vision 
of a face seen over the side of a departing 
boat, of a hand that was warm as it left 
itself in mine and of eyes that looked a 
challenge to follow them across the sea.” 
She listened with parted lips and when he 
had finished she let her breath out with a 
satisfied little sigh. 

“Oh, but you do it beautifully!” she said. 
“T am glad I looked at you that day. Go 
on.” He laughed in spite of himself, but 
he would not be turned aside. 

“Tf I do it well,” he said, “it is because 
the word is from my heart. I do not know 
whether there is such a thing as fate, but 
something touched me when you looked at 
me that day. You came and went as more 
than one sweet face had come for me before. 
But the memory of you, the blackness of 
your hair, the touch of your hand, the light 
that looked out of your eyes and answered 
mine, remained for me after you were gone 
as other memories had never done. I can 











hear yet your laugh of disbelief when I said 
I would follow and find you over here.” 
She listened attentively as she had done 
before, and, without lifting her head, put 
out her hand and smoothed absently her 
dress across her knees. 

“But you did come,” she said. 

“Ves, I came,” he answered. She hesi- 
tated a moment and then went on slowly. 

“And now that you are here,” she said, 
“has it been worth it? Are you glad you 
came?” He looked around at her quickly 
with the same significant lighting of his eyes. 

“Is that the question you have been 
wanting to ask me all this time?” he said. 
She nodded without looking up and _ his 
hand went out and settled softly over hers. 

“T am glad you asked it,” he went on. 
“And still gladder that I came. How could 
I be otherwise when the coming has brought 
me the knowledge that you too did not 
forget.”” She let her hand remain passively 
in his and her eyes came up with an almost 
childlike frankness. 

“T did think about you a great deal,’’ she 
said impulsively, ‘“‘and even if I did not 
wholly believe, I hoped that you would 
come.” 

“What did you think?” he demanded. 
“Was it what I would want you to think?” 

“How can I say,” she said demurely, 
“since I have had from you such small ink- 
ling as to what your wishes are.” 

“You might easily have guessed,’ he 
broke in discontentedly, but she ignored the 
interruption and went on. 

“T told you I was sentimental,” she said 
softly. ‘And I suspect the things I thought 
were mostly sentimental things. I dreamed 
about you when I might better have been 
thinking of something else. Do you see that 
line of light out there the moon makes on 
the water. Well, for one thing, I used to sit 
at my window up above us here and dream 
it was a path that led out to the place I knew 
you were. At night before I went to bed I 
used to look for it and wonder how it would 
be if you should come sailing suddenly out 
of it, like the fairy prince in a story to rescue 
me and carry me away.” 

“Then you wanted to be taken away?” 
She looked up at him with a flash of wicked- 
ness in her eyes. 

“In my dreams—yes,” she admitted 
demurely. 

“But now that the prince is come,” he 
persisted, “will the princess marry him 
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and be happy ever afterward?” He tried 
to hold his voice at an even pitch, but in 
spite of him it trembled with his eagerness 
so that she could not but understand. But 
she was content apparently to enjoy the 
simple pleasure of her sensations and draw- 
ing in a long breath held it, while she let her 
eyes go out away from him along the Arcadian 
path of light. He waited patiently for her 
answer and at length she turned to him, but 
with a slow shake of her head. 

“How can I tell?” she said. “You know 
that though the prince has come, the princess 
still remains unrescued in her tower.” His 
face lighted and the smile came back into 
his eyes. 

“The rescue is but a detail, if the princess 
is surely of a mind to go,” he said lightly. 
She did not answer and with a quick move- 
ment he bent to her till he could feel her 
hair against his cheek. 

“O my princess,” he breathed, “‘you will 
come to me. You will let me take you 
away!’ For a moment he thought that he 
had gained his point. She raised her face 
till her cheek was against his lips and her 
hand pushed itself more closely into his. 
But as the gravity of the decision she was 
called upon to make forced itself upon her, 
she began to tremble and draw herself away. 

“T am afraid,” she said, ‘‘and even if I 
were willing they would not let me go.” 

“Why should we ask them?” he urged 
with ready promptness. ‘Did I not promise 
you a rescue from your tower?” 

“But how could you?” she cried. ‘There 
will be a sentry as soon as the people here 
are gone and after that no one will be allowed 
upon the hill.” 

“But he is not here yet,” he suggested. 

“You are mad to think of it! If I went 
now, how long would it be before they would 
miss me and be on our track? And besides 
I could not take a journey dressed as I am 
now.” He stooped and kissed the bare 
point of her shoulder where it showed 
through the meshes of her shawl. 

“Tt is a pretty dress,’ he said. ‘Even if 
it is not what one would choose in which to 


run away.” She gasped as his lips touched 


her, but she was not angry and did not 
shrink. He took courage from the omen and 
made stress to further push his suit. 

“Which is your window?” he said sud- 
denly. Without changing her position, she 
made a backward upward motion of her 
head. 
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“It is the last to the left—the one nearest 
the corner of the wall.” The man gave a 
little exclamation of delight. 

“T understand now how it was that you 
always found a memory of me there,” he 
said. “That was my room for two years 
when I was here before.” He raised his 
head as if a sudden thought had struck him 
and looked up at the window with a laugh of 
unconcealed content. 

“The fates have delivered you into my 
hand,” he said. “Listen. You shall have 
your rescue with all the thrills demanded 
by your romantic heart. In an hour, all 
will be quiet here and after that there will 
be another hour till dawn. Watch at your 
window and between the two you will see 
me come like the prince up out of the light, 
to do great deeds and release you from your 
toils.” She was pleased with the romantic 
exaggeration of his wooing and at the same 
time willing to postpone decision on the 
question he had urged. 

“Tt will be beautiful,” she breathed. “TI 
will lean out from the casement and drop 
you a token as a reward.” 

“You will do more,” he said with quiet 
positiveness. ‘You will not throw the token 
but put it in my hand when I come to you 
up there.” The thing seemed so impossible 
to her that she gave a shrug of smiling 
disbelief. 

“You shall have it,” she said. “I promise 
it when you have come.” 

“And you will surely go with me if I make 
the way?” He spoke in such deadly earnest 
that she paused for a moment and caught 
her breath. 

“The chance is so remote that it scarcely 
seems a promise,” she said slowly. “But— 
if you really come and take me—I will go.” 
He sprang to his feet and, catching at her 
hands, lifted them passionately to his lips. 

“T ask no more,” he said. “The fault is 
mine if I do not win you now!” She too 
rose to her feet and stood facing him, a shy 
light of exaltation illumining her face and 
eyes. Something in the youth of her, the 
unconscious spontaneity of her giving, 
touched him so that he leaned forward and 
kissed her solemnly upon the lips. 

“T shall be very good to you when you 
are mine,” he said. “But now you must go 
back so that I may have time to make good 
my plans.” She made no answer nor did 
she speak till the door of the dressing-room 
was reached. Then she paused to look at 





him with a face so troubled, that a feeling 
akin to pity stirred in him that what he 
asked of her should cost so much. But no 
compunction showed in his manner and his 
air was one of absolute confidence as he 
bent above her hands. 

“T know,” he whispered, ‘but you will 
find the strength.” She struggled inarticu- 
lately to answer, but he did not wait to take 
the chance. ‘‘In an hour,” he breathed, and, 
with a sudden pressure of her hands, 
dropped them and, leaving her, ran lightly 
down the stairs. 

She stood as if dazed and watched him 
till he was fairly out of sight. Then she 
went in mechanically through the door and 
so to the light and conventionality of the 
dancing-room beyond. But the fear and 
the glamour remained with her, however, 
so that she scarcely saw what passed around 
her during the remainder of the function 
and when it was over and she found herself 
alone in her own room, she went directly to 
the window and stood looking out of it as if 
she were in a trance. 

It was a view to stir the heart of one much 
less imaginative than a girl in love. Sitka 
harbor is never more beautiful than at night. 
The glamour of the moonlight lay like an 
enchantment over the sharp pitch of the 
hill on which the castle stood and on the 
quiet waters of the strait, and beyond 
them, softened the low hills of Japonsky 
Island till they seemed like a land seen in 
a dream. 

The post of course lay behind her, but a 
vague stir of voices accentuated now and 
then by the sharp staccato of a shout, 
warned her that the men there were still 
awake. The only other sound that came to 
her was the soft tramp of the sentry as he 
paced leisurely along the front of the great 
house and disappeared at the north corner, 
going toward the rear. His footsteps died 
away into an interval of silence, and then 
began again abruptly as, his round com- 
pleted, he stepped out once more into her 
vision at the southwest corner of the house. 

She watched him with a curious sense of 
fascination, her eyes turning from him now 
and then to wander out along the familiar 
line of light that lay on the water to the west. 

“He will not dare attempt it,” she said 
to herself—but she punctuated the renunci- 
ation with a sigh. 

Finally, the chill of morning touched her 
bare shoulders and with a shiver she moved 
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“You will see me come, like the prince up out of the light, to do great deeds and release you” 
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300 The Sentimental Lady 


back into the room and proceeded hurriedly 
to take off the finery of the night. But it 
was no part of her calculation to give up 
hope, and slipping into a warm high-necked 
dress she came back to the window and 
settled herself to await whatever adventure 
fate should bring. 

Its inception when it did come, was 
spectacular enough to justify the young 
man’s assertion that he came as the fairy 
prince. There was a shout from far out in 
the roadstead, and a boat burst into the 
magic line of the moonlight and began to 
move toward land at flying speed. 

It was a three-holed bidarkee, though it 
was driven by but two men. One of these 
as they neared the shore, stopped paddling 
and stood up in his place. Steadying him- 
self with his oar and holding up his cap from 
his head in salute, he called again as he had 
called before and the girl’s heart stood still 
as she measured the foolhardiness of his 
attempting a landing in such open defiance 
of the rules. 

The sentry too found interest and paused 
in his round to watch curiously the oncoming 
craft. But, just as it seemed that it must 
surely come ashore at the foot of the rocky 
wall, the man who stood gave a sharp order 
of command, the paddler threw his weight 
heavily on the left-hand blade and with a 
wide circling sweep the bidarkee swung 
around to the north and dashed away 
toward the landing stage beyond. 

As it made the turn the man who stood 
gave a final cry of farewell. The sentry, 
accepting the call as a message to himself, 
threw up his hand and shouted in return. 
Then he resumed his march around the 
castle and the girl drew back from the 
window with a heartfelt outbreathing of 
relief. 

She smiled as she thought of how faith- 
fully the young man’s promise had been 
kept. He had come—as he had said that 
he would come—like the fairy prince out of 
the moonlight—and the coming had brought 
her a full measure of romantic thrills. But, 
as he had come, so had he gone again, and 
she leaned forward thinking, her eyes half- 
shut and her lip drawn down between her 
teeth. Then she laughed. 

“Tt is my own fault,” she said. ‘He has 
done exactly as I asked him—and no more.” 
But the fact that she thus admitted to her- 
self that the incident was closed, did not 
move her to leave the window, and she sat 





for a long time with her head on her hands 
going over in her mind the incidents of 
the night. 

So deep was her reverie that it was only 
after her eyes had for some moments regis- 
tered the impression, that she became really 
conscious that there was a movement below 
her in the shadows at the outer edge of the 
slope. She watched the phenomenon idly 
while the sentry passed. He disappeared 
behind the angle of the building and coinci- 
dently she leaned forward across the window- 
sill with an exclamation of alarm. 

For, as if the sentry’s disappearance had 
been a signal, the moving shadow suddenly 
took shape and she saw that it was a man 
who crouched behind the rocks of the terrace 
wall. Once sure of the sentry’s passing, he 
rose to his feet and running lightly across 
the open space, halted beneath her window 
and looked up at her with a nonchalant 
gesture of salute. Her heart jumped so that 
she could scarcely speak, but she leaned as 
far down toward him as the window would 
permit. 

“Go back!” she cried with tragic intensity. 
“You are mad to stand out there where 
you will be seen!’ He only laughed in 
answer and moving to the corner where the 
logs were joined, to her amazement laid 
hold upon them and began to climb. He 
came up the apparently smooth wall as if 
he had been a fly and, before she had re- 
covered from her astonishment, was oppo- 
site her, and, reaching across, had caught 
the frame of the window and swung himself 
lightly over the sill into the room. 

For a moment he paid no attention to her, 
but stood expectantly at the opening, 
listening to see if his escapade had been 
observed. He nodded with satisfaction as 
the footfalls of the sentry began, passed 
under them and went on without a break, 
and then turned to the waiting girl, his eyes 
sparkling and his shoulders still lifting with 
the strenuous exercise of his climb. 

“J have come, my princess,” he said 
simply, and held out his arms. She hesi- 
tated for just a breathing space and then 
went to him with a rush. 

“Oh, how did you do it?” she cried. 
“How did you come up the wall?” He 
laughed as he drew her to him. 

“Did I not tell you that this was once my 
room? I made hollows there in the logs for 
the hands and feet three years ago, and it is 
as easy to come up by them as if a ladder 

















had been set.’’ She took in the prosaic 
explanation with a gasp. 

“But why did you come at all?” she said. 
He held her back from him so that he could 
see her face. 

“Because you gave meleave,” he answered. 

“But I did not,” she gasped. “I only 
told you you might try.” 

“Yet, if I came,” he prompted, ‘“‘you said 
that you would go.”’ She shook her head 
vigorously and he crushed her to him to 
bring the action to a stop. 

“You gave me your word,” he insisted. 

“No! No!” she cried. 

“You gave me your word.” For just a 
moment she held out in answer to her fears. 
Then she ceased to push away from him 
and her head went down against his coat. 

“T did give my word,” she breathed. “I 
did tell you I would go.” He kissed her 
hair and set her back from him so that she 
stood alone. 

“You must gather your things at once,” 
he said. “It will be dangerously near light 
now before we get away.” Her face went 
up appealingly and her lips began to phrase 
some further protest, but he did not wait 
till she had put it into words. 

“Gather your things,’ he repeated with 
commanding emphasis and without a word 
she set about her task. She watched him 
though with furtive interest as she made 
her choice and saw that he busied himself 
with undoing a pack which had been slung 
upon his back and took from it a ladder of 
rope with wooden rounds. This as she 
came back to him, he finished fastening 
to a settle which he had drawn across the 
window space, and looked up to greet her 
with his quiet smile. 

“The boat,”’ he said, “‘is at the warehouse 
wharf. It is best that you go down first and 
leave me to draw the ladder up so that after- 
ward it will not be seen. Wait behind the 
rock where you first saw me and I will come 
down by the wall and join you as soon as the 
sentry has passed by on his round.” She 
had made up her mind for the ordeal and 
nodded with a choking exclamation in her 
throat. But her hands shook as he helped 
her to the settle and it was only by the most 
strenuous effort that she kept her calm while 
he took her bundle and held her back till the 
disappearance of the sentry should make the 
going safe. 

“Now,” he said finally, and with a su- 
preme eifort she stepped to the sill and 
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followed his whispered directions for placing 
her feet on the ladder’s unsteady rounds. 

The plan went with success so long as his 
arm was around her to hold her steady and 
her face was above the sill. But as she took 
a further step downward and felt his hands 
slip upward to her shoulders and away, a 
fear of the unstable foothold below her, 
took her and, with a gasp of fear she re- 
trieved the distance and abandoning her 
hand grasps caught him convulsively about 
the neck. Her weight brought him down 
upon his knees against the sill, buthe caught 
himself there so that they came to no more 
serious harm. 

“Courage,” he said soothingly. “You 
can do it if you try.”” She shook her head 
and continued to cling to him with blind 
insistence and he spoke to her again. 

“Quick,” he said. “It is the only way.” 
But by this time she was lost to all reason or 
suggestion and without wasting further 
words he caught at her arms and strove to 
unwind them from his neck. She resisted 
strenuously, pressing herself closer against 
him, but his strength was greater than hers 
and as she felt her arms give and then slip 
she began suddenly to scream. 

Instantly he released the pressure and 
throwing himself backward dragged her 
over the sill into the room. The tangled 
ladder he pulled in after them till it lay upon 
the floor. He was none too soon, for as he 
freed himself and peeped cautiously from 
behind the casement, he saw the sentry on 
the ground below him standing at expectant 
attention and peering alertly from one point 
to another in the hope of discerning from 
whence the cry had come. He watched him 
in silence for a moment and then went back 
to the girl, who still sat in a dejected heap 
upon the floor. 

“I was wrong,” he said, “‘to leave you to 
descend alone. This time I shall go down 
first and hold you from below.” She was 
still inarticulate, but her panic held so that 
she vigorously shook her head. He was too 
wise to risk an argument but bent and kissed 
her as she sat. 

“You have been very brave,” he said, and 
went back to his watch of what was going 
on outside. 

It took the sentry some time to conquer 
his suspicions and when the girl rejoined 
her lover at the window, the man was still 
moving cautiously from point to point, his 
gun held at a ready like a hunter flushing 
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birds. Presently, however, he gave up the 
search and letting his gun drag at his side, 
set out at his slouching tramp along the 
building’s face. 

At the first motion, Ivan Nikitich stooped 
and gathering the ladder, shook it out and 
arranged it in shape for letting down. It 
dropped from the window as the sentry 
passed round the corner of the house and 
Ivan Nikitich was out on it descending till 
only his hands and shoulders were above 
the sill. 

“Come,” he said, “we shall go down 
together and my arms will be around you 
all the way.”” The girl had watched him 
as if under a spell and at the command took 
a step forward and then stopped. It was 
plain that she desired to do his bidding but 
failed to find in herself the strength. 

As it happened, she was not forced to a 
decision, for while she stood, there was a 
shout from below and leaning forward she 
saw the sentry running back along the 
terrace from the corner where he had so 
lately disappeared. Ivan Nikitich saw him 
at the same moment and made a frantic 
effort to ascend. But the man below was 
too quick for him and raising his gun, fired 
point-blank at his figure spread against the 
wall. 

For a moment it continued to cling there 
and the girl thought that by some miracle 
the shot had missed. Then'the grasp of 
one hand slackened and came away, the 
body began to sink below the sill and, with 
an inarticulate cry, Ivan Nikitich let go 
altogether and went down. 

The girl forgot her fear in her excitement 
and was down the ladder almost before the 
guard had reached the spot. The half- 
conscious man winced as she passed her 
arm under his head, but the sting of the pain 
brought him to his senses so that he raised 
his eyes to hers with a whimsical apology 
in his look. 

“What do you think of a prince who lets 
himself be eaten by the ogre while the lady 
waits?” he said. She gathered him to her 
so convulsively that he cried out with. the 
pain. 

“Oh, you are killed!’ she said. 

“No,” he gasped. “It is only an arm.” 
Then looking up at the guard who was 
bending over him, “Stepan,” he said, “I 
shall report you for bad marksmanship. 
You should have made a better shot when 
you had me flattened out against that wall.” 


The man grinned and involuntarily touc hed 


his cap. 
“Tf I had known it was Your Well-born, 
it would have been different,’ he said 


sheepishly. The wounded man took a 
sudden lease of hope from his complaisance 
and struggled until he sat upright. 

‘You are not a man tospoil sport, Stepan,” 
he said pleadingly, ‘‘and you can see that 
we are plotting no mischief to the state. 
Let the punishment go at this and help us 
to get down to our boat.” The cool pro 
posal staggered the soldier, but he was not 
called on to make choice. The sound of the 
shot had carried widely and, while he stood 
irresolute, there was the noise of a door 
unbarred and two men burst hurriedly out 
upon the scene. Ivan Nikitich saw them 
and realized that the game was up. 

“Go,” he whispered, lifting his head till 
his mouth was against his companion’s ear. 

“No,” she breathed. “I am going with 
you. I will not go back!’ The newcomers 
were upon them and he had no time for 
further appeal. 

“The boat is at the warehouse wharf,” 
he whispered hurriedly. “You can trust 
my man. Have him take you to Kadiak 
and I will follow as soon as they will let me 
go. 

She acquiesced reluctantly and let him 
put her aside. Beckoning to the sentry, 
he took hold of him with his uninjured arm 
and dragged himself painfully to his feet. 

“Take me to the ogre,” he said resignedly. 
“T am going to give him the dinner of his 
life.” 

The governor’s glance ran inquiringly 
over the little group that awaited him in the 
audience room in the early morning light. 
Then he let it rest on the prisoner with a 
faint expression of amusement. 

“Oh, it is you, is it?” he said with a yawn. 
“T might have known you would get into 
some trouble before you got away.” Ivan 
Nikitich nodded with a rueful grin but 
volunteered no answer which threw light 
on his offense. The governor turned to 
the guard. 

“Well, what is it?” he said briskly. 
“Where did you find this man?” 

“He was coming down a ladder from a 
window on the terrace, Your High-born. 
I shot him when he tried to go back.”” Ivan 
Nikitich broke in with a deprecatory little 
cough. 
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“T think perhaps it would be better, Your 
High-born, if you and I were to go. into 
this thing alone.”’ 

“Ah! an affair of the heart,’ said the 
governor with a greater show of interest. 
“At which window did you find him, 
Stepan?” The prisoner forestalled his an- 
swer with a warning uplift of the hand. 

“It was the window of my old room, 
Your High-born,” he said in a low voice. 
It took a full moment for an understanding 
of the matter to filter through into the 
governor’s brain, but when it did his face 
flamed out into a brilliant red, and he held 
his breath till it seemed there was danger 
he might burst. He took a sudden step 
in the direction of the prisoner, but thought 
better of the matter and stood still. With 
the return of caution he whirled on the 
guards with a fierceness born of his rage 
toward the other man. 

“Go,” he said, with a jerk of his head 
toward the door. He watched them, fuming 
inwardly, until the room was clear. Then 
he went with a rush to Ivan Nikitich and 
seizing him by the shoulder shook him with 
all the strength of his insane rage. 

“Curse you!” he cried. ‘Curse you! 
Natalie? What have you done?” The 
pain of the operation seized the young man 
so that he could scarcely speak. 

“Wait!” he gasped. ‘‘Wait! I have not 
hurt her, Sergei Antonovitch. You are 
wrong.” He was so near collapse that out 
of respect to his physical condition rather 
than on account of the explanation he had 
made, the governor loosed his hold. 

“What then were you doing in her room ?”’ 
he asked with searching sternness. The 
color came back into Ivan Nikitich’s face 
and he hesitated just a moment before 
answering. 

“T went there to take her away, Your 
High-born,” he said finally. ‘‘Natalie Pet- 
rovna is going to be my wife.’ The gov- 
ernor’s face was a study as he digested this 
astounding news. The shade of apoplectic 
redness rose again in his cheeks and his eyes 
fairly blazed with his indignation. But as 
before, he held histemper and when he spoke 
it was with the dignity befitting to his rank. 

“That is perhaps better than what I 
thought at first,’ he said coldly, “but by 
what right were you found in her room 
at all?” 

“The right of the lady’s promise. I had 
her word that she would go with me if I 
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came.’ The governor’s manner grew still 
more col¢ 

‘Natalie is a sentimental child,” he said. 
“Tt was a promise she had no right to give.” 
Ivan Nikitich made no answer and the 
governor’s inquiry took another tack. 

“Where did you leave her?’’ he demanded. 
“Where is she now?” 

“T do not know, Your High-born. She 
was on the terrace when the sentries took 
me, and I have not seen her since.’”’ The 
speech was candid, but the speaker’s manner 
must have carried somewhat of the hope 
that was in his mind, for the governor after 
a searching glance at him, leaned forward 
and rang his bell. 

“Tell Natalie Petrovna I wish to see her 
here at once,” he said to the servant who 
came in. The mansaluted and retired and the 
governor stood in his cold silence, striking his 
hands together and awaiting impatiently 
the messenger’s return. Only once did he 
speak and then his question was almost 
a sneer. 

“Since when is the family to date the 
honor of counting you one of us?” he said. 
“When was this betrothal made?” The 
young man’s eyes flashed and he kept his 
glance steadily on his questioner as he 
made answer. 

“Tt was last night,” he said defiantly. 
The governor let his contempt show still 
more plainly in his voice. 

“And you have known her just three 
days!” he said. He lapsed again into 
silence that was only broken by the re- 
entrance of the servant into the room. The 
governor turned on the man with harsh 
impatience. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Natalie Petrovna is not in her room, 
Your High-born, nor could we find her in 
the house.” Instinctively the governor 
turned on the young man. 

“What have you done with her?’ he 
demanded. Ivan Nikitich felt his heart 
leap with his hope, but this time no shade 
of it showed in his face. 

“T have told you, Sergei Antonovitch,” 
he answered, “that I have not seen Natalie 
Petrovna since I left her there outside and 
that I do not know where she is now.” The 
governor threw out his hands with a shrug. 

“Tt does not so much matter. She cannot 
be far away. The more important question 
just now is, what am I going to do with 
your” The young man’s eyes came up to 
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his with a twinkle that suggested that he 
himself found something humorous in what 
he was about to say. 

“It would save scandal, Sergei Antono- 
vitch,”’ he said, ‘if you should forgive the 
breach of discipline and allow us to carry 
out our plan.” The governor fairly gasped 
at the effrontery. 

“You are impertinent!” he cried. “Do 
not fear but I will save the scandal, though 
it will not be in the way that you suggest. 
If it were not for the talk that it would make 
I would surely have you whipped. As it is, 
you are going to escape that punishment 
simply because I value the girl’s good name. 
I have checkmated you, Ivan Nikitich, and 
with that I shall have to be content.”’ He 
turned to the servant and made a motion 
toward the door. “Call Mitry,” he said, 
“and escort this man to his boat. See that 
he leaves the harbor without communication 
with the shore. Shoot him if he makes 
resistance or ventures to turn back.” It 
Was an unexpected sentence and the young 
man gave an inarticulate cry. His fear, 
however, was not for himself but for the 
girl whom he had reason to believe was 
already afloat in the boat to which the 
governor proposed he should be sent. The 
latter mistook his anxiety for personal cha- 
grin and showed his teeth in a grim sort of 
smile. 

“So that hurts, does it,” he said. “I am 
glad that there is something that can pierce 
your self-conceit.” 

“But Sergei Antonovitch,” broke in the 
young man pleadingly. ‘‘You surely would 
not send me away before I have had atten- 
tion for my arm!”’ The governor grinned 
savagely again. 

“The post doctor is gone to Yakutat,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘and the sooner you start for there the 
sooner you will be able to find the help you 
seek.”’ Ivan Nikitich would have spoken 
further but the governor did not give him 
time. 

“Take him along,” he said to the attend- 
ant. “You can pick up Mitry outside as 
you go.” He stood aside to let them pass, 
but after a moment’s hesitation fell in 
behind. 

“T think,” he said, ‘that it may be worth 
the trouble to see with my own eyes that you 
begin properly on your journey back.” 

After the first protest Ivan Nikitich took 
his sentence with an apparently composed 
mind. In fact he set out with a nonchalance 
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which puzzled the governor beyond patience 
and never once along the way did he let 
slip a word to show himself either penitent 
or contrite. 

“Where is your boat,” asked the guard 
as they reached the level at the bottom of 
the hill. 

“It is probably out there among the 
canoes,” answered the young man lightly. 
“It was at the landing but it was not to wait 
after a certain time.” 

“We will try the wharf first,” returned the 
guard and Ivan Nikitich’s eyes lit again 
with their inscrutable smile. His hope 
sustained him till the shipyard was passed 
and the wharf lay before them in full view. 
Then he stopped and stood looking with an 
unconscious exclamation of dismay, for his 
bidarkee still lay where he had left it with 
its nose against the piling and there was no 
one in her but the man in the forward hole. 

It was the end of his dream and the 
awakening was scarcely to his taste. He 
understood in a moment that Natalie Pet- 
rovna had somehow failed to reach the craft 
as he had planned, and simultaneously the 
conviction seized upon him that the game 
was really up and that the governor’s was 
the winning hand. For a moment the wild 
thought stirred in him to turn on his captors 
and force an avenue to escape. But almost 
as immediately he remembered that the 
boat was really the quickest method of 
getting himself out of the durance in which 
he was now held, and he faced his captors 
with a calmness which he did not really feel. 

“That is my craft yonder,” he said and 
whistled to his man. He turned his back 
on the governor and as the little boat swung 
round against the planks, prepared to 
descend into his place. 

“T have hurt my arm, Ignaty,” he said 
gloomily. ‘*You willhavetodo all the work.” 

“Take the back hole, Your Well-born,”’ 
returned the man respectfully. ‘Perhaps 
with your other arm you can help in holding 
her head up to the wind.” Ivan Nikitich 
sat down on the edge of the wharf and 
steadying himself by his good arm, slid 
awkwardly into his place. The position 
cramped him when he reached it and he 
moved about impatiently to set the matter 
right. 

“You have arranged things badly, Ignaty,” 
he said fretfully. “I have hardly room here 
for my legs.”’ He ran his hand down along 
them in search of the obstruction and finding 




















































it, felt his face flush and his heart stop within 
him for a beat. For the obstacle which he 
touched was a woman’s hair and as his 
fingers lingered on it he felt them caught 
by other fingers which held to them and 
clung. 

For a moment he sat stiffly, afraid to 
move lest some inadvertent action should 
carry to the governor an inkling of the 
secret he had gained. Then he quietly 
withdrew his hand. 

“T think we are ready, Ignaty,” he said. 
“T can go now as I am until we are outside.” 
His eyes met the man’s in a swift gleam of 
mutual understanding and then fell away 
and as the latter dipped his paddle and the 
little craft moved slowly out from the 
wharf a whimsical thought came to Ivan 
Nikitich and he stopped the boat with a 
word. Leaning toward the governor, he 
put out his unhurt hand. 

“Sergei Antonovitch,” he said, the light 
of his mischief dancing in his eyes. ‘‘When 
this thing has blown over may I come back?” 
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It was the last straw laid on the governor’s 
patience and it broke under the load. 
Running to the edge of the wharf, he leaned 
out in the direction of the offender with 
wildly waving hands. 

“Curse you,” he cried. “If you ever show 
your face at this post again I will send you 
on a journey from which you never will 
come back.” The young man laughed and 
ventured one more word. 

“No offense, Sergei Antonovitch,” he 
said. “What I am getting now may be no 
more than I deserve. Perhaps though you 
may change your mind about it when you 
come to think it over in cool blood.” The 
boat was moving farther and farther away 
and the young man’s voice grew softer and 
more indistinct. But before it passed en- 
tirely out of earshot he put his hand to his 
mouth for a final shot and the last word 
that the governor got was: 

“Think it over, Sergei Antonovitch! 
Think it over—and when you have decided, 
let me know.” 
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Hens That Add Five Million Dollars Yearly to the Wealth of the World 


By V. VINCENT JONES 


TACK up a mountain with the 
dollars representing the value of the 
combined gold and silver produc- 
tion of the country, climb to its top, 
and I will be twice as near the 

clouds on one made of dollars derived from 
the poultry industry. 

Small wonder that the hen cackles so 
loudly her jubilant lay and the lordly rooster 
swells with conscious pride as he struts 
among his valued subjects, for a competent 
authority has declared that it takes one hard- 
working Jersey cow to put as much money 
into her owner’s pocket as twenty-five less 
troublesome hens will do. 

California fails, to the tune of millions of 
dollars annually, in producing her own 
poultry consumption. San Francisco alone 
receives each year, from the East, poultry 
products to the amount of $1,500,000. 





Outside a strip forty miles wide bordering 
the Pacific, the poultry industry has not thus 
far generally paid in California. 

Within this favored territory those who 
have brought to this business the same quali- 
ties which insure success in any other calling, 
namely, hard work and common sense, have 
succeeded to a wonderful degree. 

Of this poultry belt Petaluma is justly 
entitled to be called the capital. There is 
no other place on earth where so large a per- 
centage of the population is engaged in this 
industry or where there are so many chickens 
to the square mile. 

You have seen in early spring, in colder 
climes, rows of bare brown hillsides 
splashed with great patches of snow, resist- 
ing te the last, surrender to the melting kiss 
of the sun. Standing on any eminence 
about Petaluma you may see hundreds of 
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similar bare brown hillsides variegated with 
irregular drifts of white, but they are restless, 
moving, cackling drifts, soon to be meta- 
morphosed into good gold dollars. There 
are in and about Petaluma over one and one- 
half million laying hens. If they stood bill 
touching tail-feather they would form one 
hundred and forty-two files reaching from 
the ferry to the head of Market street in San 
Francisco. 

Nearly every householder in town keeps a 
few hens. The town proper is close belted 
by hundreds of acre lots containing from 
five hundred to one thousand fowls. A mile 
or two further you come upon three to ten- 
acre chicken ranches and beyond these are 
ranches galore varying in size from ten to 
seven hundred acres and supporting from 
two thousand to eight thousand chickens. 
There is one small valley about three miles 
out where there are 65,000 laying hens on 
one square mile. 

The mild climate and the sandy gravelly 
soil, with perfect drainage, constitute the 
ideal conditions which have proven con- 
ducive to such success with poultry in this 
vicinity. Warm quarters for the chickens 
are unnecessary; there is not a day in the 
year when they cannot run about the ranches 
and get plenty of beneficial exercise, and 
large flocks may be allowed to run together 
with perfect freedom from disease so long as 
the surroundings are sanitary. 

A few years ago the land about Petaluma 
was devoted to stock-raising and dairying. 
Now it has been cut up into small tracts, and 
nine-tenths of it is used by the poultrymen. 
Literally, thousands of families are engaged 
in poultry-raising, and many of them are 
realizing from $200 to $300 per month on 
five or ten acres. The average annual re- 
turn is $1 per hen, though some unusual 
cases are reported where selected flocks have 
been made to pay from $2 to $2.50 per hen. 
To indicate the possibilities of the business: 
Five years ago a certain man near town was 
several thousand dollars to the bad and no 
rift in the clouds. Catching like a drowning 
man at any straw, he began raising poultry. 
He is now out of debt, has a fine ranch and 
is getting rich. 

Fourteen years ago a German immigrant 
landed here with the price of a month’s 
board and the English language to acquire. 
He is now the owner of a twenty-seven- 
acre ranch, all paid for and _ highly 
improved, supports an anti-race-suicide 
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family and makes $3000 a year from poultry 
alone. 

Just seven years later came another son of 
the fatherland, also minus the English tongue 
and handicapped by sickness and death 
in the family. He rented a so-called worth- 
less rocky hillside and started his frau to 
raising chickens while he worked out by the 
day. He now owns seventeen acres, with a 
fine home and poultry houses and a fast- 
growing bank account. 

Another man showed from his books a 
profit of $1000 a year from five acres. Still 
another on twelve acres is clearing from 
$1500 to $2000 per year. About fifteen 
years ago a fellow-countryman of Ole Olson 
appeared in a Petaluma store at close of a 
stormy day, having walked twenty-two miles 
from San Rafael through the rain and mud 
since morning. His blanket-roll on his back 
contained his all and he was “strapped” to a 
finish. He inquired for a ‘‘yob,” was told 
of a man six miles out who needed help, 
walked there through a fierce downpour 
and with empty stomach, roused the family 
from bed, secured the place and went to 
work in the morning. After two years his 
employer, desiring to retire, proposed to the 
gritty Swede that he rent the ranch, buy his 
poultry, and pay forit as he made it out of 
the business. 

This proposition staggered the young man, 
who had only what he had saved during the 
two years. But being of a determined 
character he accepted the offer, prospered, 
and after a few years, wishing to buy a larger 
ranch, secured several thousand dollars’ 
backing from a local capitalist and is today 
one of the largest and wealthiest poultrymen 
in the county, with between six thousand and 
seven thousand hens. 

It is always interesting to trace the be- 
ginnings of a great industry. In 1878 there 
came to Petaluma from Toronto, Canada, a 
young medical student who already knew 
much about poultry-raising and who as a 
result of witnessing the hatching of eggs in 
the warmth of a compost heap had conceived 
the idea of artificial incubation. At that 
time there had been some fourteen appli- 
cations for patents on incubators filed at the 
patent office, but none had proven successful 
and none had been manufactured. 

This young man was Mr. L. C. Byce, now 
president of the Petaluma Incubator Com- 
pany. At the time of his arrival in Sonoma 
county there were no chickens here save 
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Model poultry village at Petaluma, a region with a population of one and a half million 
laying hens and the largest chicken hatchery in the world 


what each rancher kept for his own use. 
Mr. Byce drove from ranch to ranch in So- 
noma and Napa counties, buying from a 
half-dozen to a dozen chickens from each 
wherever the ranchers would sell, and finally 
accumulated a flock of some four hundred 
fowls of all breeds, with which he launched 
the business of poultry-raising for profit. 
At the same time be began his experiments 
with the incubator. Thus was started an 
industry which has grown until now over 
four million dollars’ worth of poultry prod- 
ucts are raised in this county annually, and 
shipments are made to Alaska, China, Japan 
and all our Pacific possessions, while Peta- 
luma supports four incubator factories, em- 
ploying nearly two hundred men and ship- 
ping their output to Central and South 
America, Australia, New Zealand and all 
European countries. 

Not one one-hundredth of one per cent of 
chicks is now hatched by the hen. The 
mother office has been denied her absolutely 
and in these twentieth-century days when a 
hen gets broody and wants to set she is 
ducked in water, put in a swinging coop or 
confined in the ‘‘calaboose”’ until she repents 





and returns to her laying. The poultryman 
thus saves time and money, for a three-hun- 
dred-egg incubator will do the work of 
twenty setting hens with less than one-tenth 
the trouble; also, a larger percentage of eggs 
are hatched and the chicks are healthier in 
every way. In this age of the horseless 
carriage, wireless telegraph and smokeless 
powder it is also meet that we should have 
the motherless chicken. 

An incubator consists of a lamp and 
burner, heating apparatus, egg chamber and 
nursery. They are operated on both the hot- 
air and hot-water principles. In the former 
class a regulator within the egg chamber 
expanding and contracting with the tem- 
perature operates a sleeve on the burner to 
raise and lower the flame and secure and 
maintain an even temperature, which is kept 
at about 103 degrees. It takes just twenty- 
one days for the eggs to hatch and the new- 
born chicks drop through openings in the 
floor of the egg tray to the nursery, where the 
temperature is about four per cent lower. 
This tender little infant must now receive 
the best of care and is transferred to the 
brooder, which preserves its life and main- 
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tains and increases its vigor steadily. The 
brooder is a scientifically constructed wooden 
box where the chicks sit on a galvanized iron 
floor under which is an air-chamber one inch 
deep with a lamp beneath, arranged to 
maintain an even temperature, gradually 
cooling until the chicks are ready for the 
roost. 

During the California Poultry Show in 
1905, a five-hundred-egg Petaluma incu- 
bator was hauled from a ranch five miles to 
town, held overnight and hauled two miles 
further in the morning to the steamer land- 
ing and carried to San Francisco, where it 
was transferred to its place in the exhibit. 
Many chickens hatched on the way and a 
total hatch of over ninety per cent was 
scored. 

The largest chicken hatchery in the world 
is located in Petaluma. It consists of an 
incubator house 160 by 24 feet, containing 
one hundred incubators with a hatching 
capacity of 50,000 chicks per month, in 
which 30,000 eggs are constantly in all stages 
of incubation. This house is papered and 
finished like a dwelling and is the acme of 
cleanliness and order. On the wall back of 
each incubator hangs a record of the hatch 
then in progress. A thermometer in the top 
of each incubator shows the temperature at 
a glance. Down the center aisle runs a car 
carrying eggs and chicks back and forth. 
From the incubator house the chicks are 
transferred to the brooder-house, which is 
175 feet long and has a capacity of over 
100,000 broilers per year. Here they pass 
through a series of brooders, each one 
cleaned daily, and are carefully fed for six 
weeks, when they are ready for the market 
at about fifty cents each. They cost nine- 
teen cents to raise and we pay $1.50 apiece 
for them at the fashionable restaurants. 

The house contains a laundry for the 
washing of brooder cloths, patent feed hop- 
pers and every modern labor-saving device. 
If the chicks are to be raised beyond the 
broiler stage they are taken from the brooder- 
house to the henhouse and taught to use the 
perch. There are two of these henhouses 
covering a space of 300 by 200 feet and hav- 
ing a total capacity of 5,000 hens. A ton of 
feed is used at each mealtime, and electric cars 
carry the feed and wash water and collect 
the eggs and offal, 3600 eggs being collected 
daily. Feed is stored on the upper floors 
and delivered to the feed troughs by chutes; 
water is piped direct to each drinking pan. 
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The floors are all of concrete and the whole 
institution can be whitewashed by machin- 
ery in three hours. This hatchery now has 
on its books orders for 376,000 chickens for 
delivery within two months, necessitating 
the farming out of the contract among sur- 
rounding ranchers, as this far exceeds the 
capacity of the hatchery. 

The raising of chickens is a delicate busi- 
ness and requires constant attention to 
numerous small details. First in importance 
is the selection of the proper location. 
Chickens require a warm sandy loam and 
will not flourish on adobe soil. There is a 
creek running through Petaluma which di- 
vides the country into two radically different 
belts. East of this creek the soil is adobe 
and chickens raised here require more 
feed to produce the necessary warmth and 
keep them in laying condition. The soil is 
cold and clammy, balling up the feet of the 
fowls and dragging them down. West of 
this creek lies the sandy loam with excellent 
drainage, where the conditions are ideal. A 
great deal of care is needed in the selection 
of stock. Some breeds lay better than 
others, some produce large eggs and some 
small. While certain breeds will want to set 
often and give the poultryman much trouble 
in breaking them up and getting them into 
laying condition again, other breeds scarcely 
want to set at all. 

The market here seems to demand a very 
white egg, and so the Mediterranean breeds 
such as Minorcas and White Leghorns are 
mostly used. These sorts are better layers 
and show less tendency to set than any others. 
The general average is about 120 eggs per 
year for each hen, though by proper and 
scientific feeding much better results are 
obtained. One man claims that thirty- 
seven White Minorcas laid over 3000 eggs in 
five months, earning for their owner $275 in 
that time. There are great claims made for 
a new system of increasing egg production 
by selection and breeding. It is claimed 
that by this system before the pullets are 
four months old those which will be good 
layers can be distinguished from those that 
will be poor, and the male birds selected that 
when mated with the best hens will give a 
record-breaking result. It is possible also 
to tell when a hen is or is not laying, which 
enables the poultryman to sell off the un- 
productive members of his flock. As hens 
do not lay while moulting, a great deal of 
attention is paid to making hens moult when 








desired, and shortening the period without 
harmful results. 

The determination of a proper food ration 
is another point requiring very careful atten- 
tion. There is a certain way of feeding to 
produce broilers and another way to produce 
eggs, a way to feed young chicks and a way 
to feed hens. 

Thousands upon thousands of hearts and 
livers are dried or baked and ground into a 
very sweet and tender meal and fed to young 
chicks to make them grow. There is an- 
other food composed of tiny pieces of 
cracked grains, specially selected small 
seeds, baked hearts in meal, pinhead size, 
steel-cut oatmeal, small pieces of granulated 
bone meal, etc., all in just the right propor- 
tion to produce the hea|thiest and most rapid 
growth. There is also a fattening food, a 
scratching food and a special balanced 
ration egg food. To Petaluma come an- 
nually hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of dried blood and beef scraps from 
packing-houses, mill feeds from all parts of 
the coast, oatmeal from Illinois and Kansas, 
millet seed from Minnesota and Germany, 
hemp from Germany, imported canary bird 
seed, peppers from Japan, rice from China, 
flax seed from Oregon, corn from Nebraska 





A proper food ration for the pets of Petaluma produces these dimpled and downy results 








and ginger from Africa. Verily it taketh the 
wisdom of Solomon to feed one chicken. 

The prevention and cure of disease re- 
quires constant watchfulness. Politicians 
and pedants are not the only ones suffer 
ing from the disease known as “swelled 
head.” This, however, is but one stage of 
the ‘‘roup,” which closely resembles the 
human “la grippe.”” The symptoms are 
moping, ruffled feathers and loss of appetite, 
usually ending in starvation. Chickens 
often contract this disease from roosting in a 
draft and if it is taken in the early stages 
can be easily cured. However, if it be neg- 
lected too long it becomes contagious and 
liable to wipe out an entire flock. One 
strange fact about chickens is that tubercu- 
losis has been found in every part of the 
body excepting the lungs, which are never 
affected. 

Chickens have their enemies like all other 
things on this earth. Coyotes and hawks 
prey upon the chickens, and skunks and 
blue-jays upon the eggs. The ranchers have 
an interesting remedy for the latter pest. 
They catch one live blue-jay in a trap, tie 
strips of red ribbon to each leg and each 
wing and turn him loose. All the other blue- 
jays then fly up and assist in undressing the 
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decorated one and fall an easy prey to the 
rancher’s gun. 

The marketing of the poultry product of 
Sonoma county gives employment to hun- 
dreds of men in Petaluma. More poultry 
and eggs are shipped from Petaluma to San 
Francisco and the markets of the world than 
from all the rest of California put together. 
There are twelve firms in Petaluma dealing 
exclusively in poultry and eggs. Over 
$3000 daily is paid out on an average for 
poultry and eggs, and on occasional days it 
reaches between $5000 and $6000. Over 
two thousand sacks of wheat are sold daily 
to the ranchers for feed. 

In 1905 there were shipped from Petaluma 
3,827,061 dozen eggs, or enough to reach in 
an unbroken line from the postoffice in San 
Francisco to the postoffice in Galveston, 
Texas. If these eggs were all to be thrown 
at a bad actor, allowing time to get a good 
aim with each one, it would take one man 
two years, three hundred and thirty-three 
days, one hour and forty-five minutes to 
exhaust the supply, provided the actor stood 
still that long. These eggs sold in the San 
Francisco market at an average price of 
twenty-nine and one-half cents per dozen, 
the average price in Iowa, the greatest 
poultry state of the Union, being ten 
cents per dozen. Besides this, thousands 
and thousands of eggs were used in the local 
incubators. 

In the same year there were sent to the 
San Francisco market from Petaluma 39,392 
dozen poultry besides the thousands of little 
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chicks sent out direct from the incubators. 
Including home consumption, there was 
produced in Sonoma county for the year 
1905 nearly $5,000,000 worth of poultry and 
eggs. There are about eight hundred cases 
of eggs handled daily by the expressmen of 
Petaluma during the busy months and an 
average of four hundred cases daily the year 
round. It costs but ten cents freight to ship 
a case of thirty-six dozen eggs to San Fran- 
cisco with free return of the case. There is 
a large cold-storage plant here with a capac- 
ity of 10,000 cases (360,000 dozen eggs), 
which helps to regulate the market, relieving 
it of its spring surplus and raising prices to a 
paying basis for the entire year, besides 
lowering prices to the consumer in the close 
fall season. It has benefited the entire sec- 
tion by reducing to a minimum competition 
from eastern poultrymen. The loss in stor- 
age averages but two eggs for each case of 
thirty-six dozen. 

The state has expended $5000 on a 
poultry experimental station at Petaluma 
which will greatly benefit the industry 
throughout the whole state. 

There is no danger of overcrowding this 
field, or indeed of even meeting the local 
demand for years to come. The market is 
waiting, the prices are high, the conditions 
all ideal for success and no reason why 
hundreds more of the easterners who have 
tired of snow and ice and a half-year of en- 
forced idleness should not engage in this 
business with profit to themselves and to the 
state. 











The market is waiting, and the conditions at Petaluma are ideal for those who would engage 
in a profitable business 
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With the Prospectors in the Nevada Ranges 


By EDGAR SPENCER PLADWELL 


DRAWINGS BY J. K. HILL 


Der Man 


! could see the buckboard 

coming long before it 

reached us; in the clear air 

of the desert morning it 

seemed to be within a 
gunshot of where we stood in front of 
the cook tent, but fully a half-hour 
elapsed before the wagon drew up and Wal- 
lace, dismounting the seat, handed out the 
welcome mail and packages. Alber was 
standing alongside me, and like myself hav- 
ing no correspondents, watched the others 
as they read. Judson, I noticed, took one 
particular letter out of the number received 
and retired to a rock to peruse it; hisface was 
lit up with smiles, and I could see by the way 
he read that the contents was not unpleasant. 

“Who’s the girl, Jud?” I asked. He 
looked up guiltily, flushed, then went on 
with his reading. 

Alber was to go with me that day, after 
Wallace came in with the buckboard, for the 
purpose of inspecting a claim I thought well 
of down in Wingate Pass. We were to ride 
in the wagon as far as the road extended, 
then unhitch the mules and use the saddle 
the rest of the distance; so, at nine in the 
morning we started on the long twenty-six 
mile drive, with Pansy and Dick as the 
motive power. Alber was silent as usual and 
for the first four miles I had nothing to do 
but look at the bare sunny mountains on 
either side of us and the milcs of alkali and 
mud that formed the floor of the valley; also 
I had to hold on to the seat at times. 





Vot Quit 


Finally Alber spoke. 
mit der letter?” he asked. 
affirmative. 

“Der fool,” he remarked. 

I looked at him in surprise, for he was a 
good friend to Judson and I hadn’t expected 
anything like that from him. 

“Fool?” I asked. “Why, he is doing 
pretty well—a whole lot better than most 
rich men’s sons.” 

Alber toyed with the whip and looked at the 
dashboard. 

“Der man is in love?” he asked. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“His home is in Omaha?” 

“Yes.” 

“Und he is here now. Der girl is back 
home.—So? Fool!” he said softly. “It is 
not goot for a man to be away from der 
woman he loves, for der woman is weak, und 
her mind changes till she is married. Before 
der marriage der man is der true one, und 
forgets not. After der wedding, der woman 
is true und der man forgets. It is so.” 

Alber had never seemed to me a man 
whose experience among the fair sex would 
warrant any opinion on the subject. I told 
him so. 

“No, boy,” he said. ‘‘Dere was never a 
woman for me to love, but I have seen und 
heard of der t’ings a woman can do to a man, 
und I will tell you of a man I knew once, vot 
loved a woman und went away. Den you 
will see I am right.” 


“You saw Judson 


I answered an 








So, sitting in that buck- 
board, riding along the floor 
of the valley with the morbid 
name, with the fresh morn- 
ing sun upon us, I listened 
to a tale the Dutchman told. 

“T left der German army 
was twenty-four, 





-} 
j' when I 


und come to dis country mit 


“Henry Schmidt 


was his name” der money I 


j had saved 
from my pay as a soldier. 
Over in Brooklyn I went, down by der 
docks, und mit my money I bought me a 
small tobacco shop, und boarded at a place 
near by dot was cheap, for der money I had 
was small. It was in dis boarding-house I 
met der first friends I had in America, und 
dey was goot friends. Boys dey all was, 
near mine own age, und companions mit each 
oder. In der evenings, after der work was 
trough, we would meet at der house und 
keep der town awake mit our songs und our 
carousals. One boy der was in der crowd 
who always led in der sport und in der songs; 
twenty-t’ree of age he was, und strong und 
handsome und straight like a poplar. He 
worked in der iron-foundry in der day, but 
he had noding to do mit life, no ambition, 
und noding to live for but der sport of der 
night, for he was a orphan mit only himself 
to look out for. Terry Schmidt was his 
name und Terry Schmidt was hisnature, for 
his mudder was Irish und his vader was 
German.” 

Alber was driving loose line now; he had 
his feet on the dashboard and was gazing at 
them with a far-away look. 

“Ach, Gott, vot a mixture for a man in 
life! Two natures different und fighting 
each oder inone man. German und Irish— 
jolly und sad—steady und not steady— 
reckless und cautious—strong und weak— 
shallow und deep. Mein Gott, dere was 
two of him, und der two was enemies! Some 
days he would be silent und full of t’ought 
und some days he would be jolly und 
t’oughtless. We become as broudders, me 
und Schmidt, und never fought, for he would 
fight only himself; und I knew der nature 
in him, yet loved der boy better dan I loved 
mineself. So we lived in der boarding-house 
togedder for a year, me und Schmidt und 
der boys, und our songs ceased not in der 
evenings till late; many nights after der 
carousals I brought Schmidt up der stairs 
und put him in der bed; den on der morning 
after he was always sick mit der headache, 
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for too much beer is not goot und he never 
knew when to stop drinking. 

“On a night come a change. Schmidt 
went alone to a dance at a hall near by, und 
come back late. Der next night he was 
quiet und joined not in der carousals nor der 
songs, but looked out of der window at 
someding far off in der air; und when der 
boys spoke to him, his mind was away from 
der room. Always after for a year he was 
der same, und many nights in each week 
he would be away, und would stay late. 

“On a day he told me all about it—told 
me about der girl mit der dark eyes und der 
red lips, und how he won der love of der girl 
und made her promise to marry him. He 
was happy mit der joy of living, for he had 
found someding to live for at last! Far into 
der night he paced up und down der room 
telling me der plans he had for der future 
how he was going to quit in der iron-foundry, 
und go to der West where der gold was— 
how he was going to be rich und great mit 
der girl to help him—how he would conquer 
der world for her! Gott! he was young! 
Und I sat on der small bed und listened to 
him, and was happy for him. 

“Den he went to see der vader of der girl, 
who was a contractor und a man of business; 
und when Schmidt told him about it, he 
just looked der boy over in der face, und 
spoke, ‘Boy, I don’t want you for der hus- 
band of my girl. You have not der qualities 
in you to make a husband, und not der 
money to support her. But if you cam-come 
back here mit five t’ousand dollars und a 
steady job, den you can have her if she wants 
you.’ Dat was all; der vader was a con- 
tractor—und contractors handle many men 
und learn to judge men. 

“Schmidt was not pleased, but he saw 
der vader was right, so he come home und 
told me he was going to quit der town in 
der week und go to der West, to Kootenai, 
where der mines are in British Columbia. 
Und he was going to work hard und save 
der money for der girl, und come back soon 
to claim her. So he packed der old trunk 
he had, und in t’ree days took der train for 
der West. I also went, for dere was noding 
in der cigar store—und I was young too!” 
Alber spat at the muddy wheel-hub, as if 
in derision of his folly. 

“On der station platform before we left 
was der girl, eighteen she was, und pretty 
und slim like a willow. I met her den und 
liked her, but her eyes were only for Schmidt. 














He kissed her und gave her a ring, und she 
gave him a picture of herself, und dey swore 


to love always, und looked at each oder und _ 


kissed again. Den der train went, und as I 
looked out of der window IJ saw der girl 
standing alone on der platform, crying.” 
Alber straightened up and attended his 
driving. A wagon was coming toward us 
and soon passed, the driver, evidently a lone 
prospector, shouting a cheery ‘‘Howdy”’ 
on the way. The man beside me became 
silent, immersed in thought. Gently I 
pressed him to continue his story; he let the 


lines loose again and, biting off a fresh chew 
c « ~ 


of tobacco, proceeded. 

“We worked, me und Schmidt, und we 
worked hard. We worked in der Kootenai 
mines, und in der Nebraska wheat-fields. 
We prospected for der gold in California, 
und run street-cars in Minneapolis und in 
New Orleans. We lived any way und slept 
any place, like hobos; und like hobos trav- 
eled always, looking for our fortunes; und 
Schmidt was mit me always, for we was 
pardners, und never fought. We earned 
much money in our labor, but Schmidt 
never kept der money, for der German would 
save for a long time und in one night der 
Irish would spend it or gamble it away. 

“So we lived; one year, two year, t’ree 
year passed, und Schmidt worked yet for 
noding. Der letters from der girl first come 
often und was big; now dey come not so 
often, und was small. But der boy was 
happy when dey come, und kissed dem und 
laughed und read dem mit der joy in his 
face. Every morning for der t’ree years he 
would take der picture out from his coat, 
und talk to it and kiss it; den in der night he 
would call out der name of der girl in his 
sleep. Himmel, der man was crazy— 
crazy! 

“On a summer we quit work on a ranch 
in Oregon, bought a outfit, und went way 
up to der little Smoky river, at der head of 
der Fraser, in Bridish 
Columbia, for der gold to 
prospect; und in a little 
clearing from der pines we 
built us a cabin from logs. 
We was lonely dere, for der 
nearest people was t’ree men 
in a cabin down der river- 
bank four mile, und der 
men never come near, but 
minded dere own business. 
Here all summer und in der 





“Schmidt kissed der 
letter” 
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“On a day we found gold in a pocket” 


fall we worked for der gold; und on a day we 
found it in a pocket on der side of a hill six 
mile from der cabin. Not much, but enough 
for us. Und when der boy saw der gold he 
was like a child so happy. He jumped up 
und down on der ground und laughed und 
cried und fondled der gold mit his hands 
und laughed again; all der while talking, 
‘Mary, at last, at last, t'ank God!’ und acting 
like a fool; und all der day he was der same. 

“So der day passed, und in der night we 
talked late, sitting by der fire in der cabin. 
Der boy would tell me how happy he was 
und how he was going back soon to der 
East to claim der girl he loved; den I told 
him I would start out der next morning for 
Fort George to see about filing der claim, 
so we could always own der gold, share und 
share alike. All der night der boy was 
talking in his sleep at der girl in der Fast, 
making much noise. 

“On der morning, I put der saddle on der 
mule, und went into der cabin to make out 
a list of provisions to bring back. While I 
was in dere a man come up der trail from 
der cabin below us mit a letter for Schmidt. 
One of der men went to Fort George und 
come back mit provisions und der letter, 
he said. Schmidt went out und took it 
from him; und when he saw der writing on 
der top his face was happy; but it was not 
till der man had gone back down der trail 
dat Schmidt kissed der letter und opened it. 
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Den der paper went from his hand to der 
ground, und he stood dere mit der color 
out of his face, looking at noding, straight 
ahead. So he stood, und I went out of der 
cabin, picked up der letter, und read vot 
was on it. Dere was not much—just a few 
lines: ‘Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin invite you 
to der wedding of dere daughter, Mary, to 
somebody, at a church on some day,’ it said. 
Dat was all. 

‘All der time Schmidt was looking at 
noding, und I saw der sorrow on his face; 
I felt bad, but was silent, for I could do 
noding. So I got on der mule und was going 
to start down der trail for der fort, when 
Schmidt come to me mit a tired smile on his 
face, und held out his hand und spoke, 
‘Goot-by, mine friend’ in a way I did not 
like, for people going on a short trip do not 
part dot way. Den I knew him at last. 
Der man was a yellow dog, und had quit! 
I looked at him in der eye, und ‘So,’ I spoke. 
‘So, dot is it?’ 

‘Und den I got off der mule, und knocked 
him down mit my fist, und kicked him und 
spit on him; yet all der time I loved der boy, 
und hoped he would forget der trouble dot 
was in him und hit back. But he was like 
a pillow so dead, und looked up at me from 
der ground und spoke, ‘For why should I 
live? Dere is noding left for me in der world 
to live for, und I am not happy; so I will 
quit.’ Den I looked down at him und swore 
I would naver let him, for he my 
pardner, und I loved him. Fool vot I was! 

“So I look him into der cabin und put 
away all der t’ings he could hurt himself 
mit und looked after him to see him safe 
always; und mit der gold from der claim we 
never filed we went out of der country down 
to der city of Victoria. Dere I drilled der 
boy—drilled him to forget, und never let 
him from my sight. Gott, vot a hell for 
me—der soul of a man in my hands! 

“T brought der boy every place, in all der 
cities on der coast. I brought him to der 
t’eater night after night, und to parties und 
dances und places where he could see oder 
women, und how many dey was. I made 
him drink also—Gott, anyding to make 
him forget! In der early mornings often I 
would pick him up out of der gutter und 
carry him home to der hotel, drunk und 
screaming und hating himself! 

“Und when der Irish was in der boy, he 
would forget und be jolly und glad; but 
when der moody German come und told 


Was 
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him vot he lost, und der years of loneliness 
dot was ahead of him, forever away from 
der girl, he would be not glad, but sit still 
und silent, mit his eyes blank. Den I would 
beat him und kick him, for to make him 
angry und wake up und hit back; but dere 
was no use, for after he would look into my 
eyes und say, ‘Dere is noding—noding left,’ 
und den look out of der window speaking 
‘noding’ softly. 

“So we lived for t’ree mont’s, when der 
end come. Come ona night when der mood 
on der man was black, und hopeless. Come 
when I left der room we had in a hotel in 
Los Angeles for to see a sick man I knew. 
Der first time it was I left him—und when 
I got back, der hotel was like a bedlam, 
mit clerks und bellboys und reporters talking 
about someding und looking at me. Den I 
went up der stairs to der room, past a lot of 
people, und Schmidt was dere—und a gun 
Der man had quit!” 


% 





close by. 


On the Highway 


W' had moved camp from our old 
location down in the valley to Tule 
Springs, northward near the Nevada line, 
and were engaged in an animated conversa- 
tion upon the subject of our success in 
prospecting. 

“We have done better than the average 
seeker after riches,” said Leffingwell, finally 
summing up the case. ‘We have at least 
made expenses, which is very exceptional. 
Prospecting is a gamble at best. It’s the 
everlasting lure of gold that makes men leave 
home and friends and go to places that they 
would be naturally in fear of otherwise—such 
as the Klondike with its snows, and Africa 
and Australia with their savages and fevers, 
and this place, with its heat and thirst and 
starvation. It’s the one motive that causes 
the worst tragedies in human _history— 
gold!” 

“And love and hate and revenge,” cor- 
rected Judson. ‘There are many motives 
just as bad as the one you talk about!” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Leffingwell at 
length. ‘Each man ialls for the thing that 
strikes his temperament hardest: sometimes 
love, sometimes hate, sometimes gold, 
whether pursued behind an office desk or 
behind a burro. And there’s a motive that 
has caused just as much trouble as love and 
hate and the thirst for gold—and it’s no 



















































motive at all. I remembera case that came 
under my direct observation some years ago 
in the army, the case of Shaw.” 

Leffingwell lit his battered pipe, crossed 
his khaki-covered legs, and continued: 

“You have heard, of course, of our late 
trouble in China, when the nations of the 
world united for the first time since the 
Crusades, and sent their troops along the 
highway to Peking. 

“Now, the United States Army I firmly 
believe to be the equal of any on earth, but 
at the same time there is no doubt that 
many are found in its ranks who would 
starve if left upon their own resources and 
who enlist simply because they know they 
will be provided for, no matter what 
happens. Such a person was Shaw. A 
tall, gaunt, round-shouldered man of the 
incompetent-clerk type, he had come to our 
outfit on the last shipment of eastern re- 
cruits before we sailed for the Orient. If 
the man had ever dreamed of the road to 
Peking while in the Boston recruiting office, 
it is probable that he would have been 
contented with his underfed existence. 

“The company that Shaw was assigned 
to was controlled—unofficially—by a big 
arrogant, boisterous brute by the name of 
Henley, who was surrounded by a coterie of 
worthies very much like himself. I do not 
say, mind you, that Henley was a bad man, 
or anything like that; he was simply a fool, 
charged with that peculiar sportiveness 
which seems to make the most detestable 
kind of a practical joker out of a man, and 


so when Shaw joined the outfit, he began . 


to see a nice, easy source of amusement. 
“When the transport sailed the real 
‘sport’ began. Every day and every night 
Shaw was the victim of little pleasantries. 
The old, foolish jokes—things we used to 
do when we were children—were employed 
to keep that man harassed, till it’s a wonder 
he didn’t kill some of them! At any 
rate, it was not till he had endured nearly 
a month of continuous ragging that he 
began to sit up and take notice. Then the 
man turned. He became incensed one night 
over some trivial remark and started after 
his whole company with a gun butt; it was 
a good beginning, but somehow the rest of 
them got the upper hand, and Shaw was 
seen on the next day wearing bandages and 
working out the sentence imposed on him 
by the officers for fighting. As you might 
suppose, this did not sweeten his temper 
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any, but had rather an opposite effect. The 
man became venomous; not openly, mind 
you, but sullenty. That’s the worst kind. 
Henley was his pet enemy, but Henley was 
a man with no imagination and a temper- 
ament of beef, who rather despised the 
‘rookie.’ We reached Manila and stayed 
in the Philippines for a while, without 
having anything special happen, and then 
we received orders for China. 

“Russkies and Tommies, Japs and Ton- 
quinese Frenchmen, Sikhs and Yankees, 
Germans and Italians marching pellmell 
along the roads and across the fields, shoot- 
ing with a dozen different makes of. guns, 
cursing, cheering, joking and talking in all 
the languages and dialects under the sun— 
that’s what we hadon the highway to Peking, 
and that’s the road that Shaw and Henley 
traveled—as brothers-in-arms. 





“We had moved camp from our old location” 


“Although Shaw had an uncertain dis- 
position, he behaved fairly well during the 
first few scrimmages, and had taken his 
part with the rest. You know, the half- 
baked, half-educated, nervous type of soldier 
is rather erratic at best, so—well, I had kept 
an eye on Shaw. In fact I had kept such 
close watch on his actions that I was able 
to see him one day lying in a rice-field, 
cuddling his rifle close to his cheek and 
pointing the muzzle toward Henley, who 
was slightly in advance. In the heat of an 
action one man with a bullet in the back 
of his head wouldn’t be noticed, and I could 
see that Shaw was wishful. He did not 





pull, however; I suppose he was either 
too brave or too cowardly to do it, so he 
simply glared down the barrel, then swung 
the muzzle high and shot toward the Chinese. 

“T saw from this incident that the trouble 
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between the men had developed into a feud, 
so I had a little interview with each of them 
—privately, you know—and told them to 
forget their differences. Henley said, ‘Oh, 
all right,’ while Shaw was sullen, so nothing 
came of it. 

“So we kept on our way, marching always 
westward, till we neared the city of Peking. 
We pressed the Chinese back, of course, 
although they always managed to give us 
trouble, and hung about our forces at all 
times looking for chances to damage us. 
One morning, just before daybreak, while 
we were encamped in a partly ruined town, 
we heard the noise of a sharp fusillade over 
to our right, near the open country. Hastily 
arising and grabbing our weapons, we rushed 
toward the disturbance, firing as we ran 
and stumbling over all sorts of things in 





“And started back under fire of the riflemen” 


the darkness. We found, however, that 
we had come upon a regular mob of China- 
men, so fell back a way, losing one or two 
men, and waited for a battery to come up 
and shell out the enemy. We lay there 
nearly a half-hour, firing at intervals, till 
the sky became a little lighter and we could 
see what was about us. 

‘“‘Seen through the smoke ahead, there was 
a house about which three or four forms 
lay, and among them the figure of a wounded 
man who was loading and firing incessantly. 
Beyond the house was a ditch, and across 
the ditch a lot of Chinamen, whose rifles 
were blazing away at everything in sight. 
One group of Celestials was firing at the 
man by the house, who kept shooting back 
merrily, utterly heedless of the little parti- 
cles of dirt and blades of grass that seemed 
to be jumping up all about him. 
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“At last through the din of the fight we 
heard the noise of the guns approaching, 
rumbling through the semi-darkness. I was 
interested in this and stood watching till I 
heard a murmuring among the men and 
turned toward the enemy. There in front 
of us was a man running forward at his top 
speed, till he reached the house, picked up 
the wounded man, and started back, under 
the fire of the Chinese riflemen. It was a 
brave thing to do, you might say, but 
whether it was bravery or unstrung nerves 
I cannot tell, tor the man was Shaw! He 
staggered forward with the other in his 
arms, when—crash!—a shell struck within 
a few feet of him and he reeled and fell. It 
was not one of our guns that did it; it was 
probably a chance shot. At any rate our 
battery soon opened fire and for quite a 
while I had no time to observe anything but 
the business in hand. 

“Later I returned to the place where 
Shaw had fallen. On his side he lay, still 
insensible, and all messed up with pieces 
of shell and sand and pebbles and—things 
like that; and the other wounded man 
beside him was Henley, with a bullet in his 
thigh! So I lifted the poor, livid body of 
the man who enlisted for board and lodging 
and put him into a straw-covered cart; 
Henley was also put into the wagon, and 
then Shaw came to and saw who was with 
him. ‘My God!’ he yelled, ‘did I get hurt 
for you?’ And Henley just grinned! 

‘“‘Now, a bullet wound in the leg will hurt 
one man; to another the same wound will 
be terrific pain and to another it will be 
screaming agony. That’s temperament, and 
goes to show what kind of a man Henley 
was, for his wound simply hurt him. And 
the fool grinned while the other was squirm- 
ing with pain! 

“So there, in the early morning, we 
started the cart for the temporary hospital, 
half a mile to the rear; and the last I ever 
saw of either of the men was when I looked 
down the road, past a column of big white- 
coated Russian marines, and saw the cart 
vanish around a turn.” 

“Well, what happened?” asked Judson. 

“TJ don’t know,” replied Leffingwell 
slowly. ‘A wound in the leg doesn’t kill 
a man with an organization like Henley’s, 
and yet he never reached the hospital alive. 
Perhaps his last grin was too much for the 
other to bear. But think of the uselessness 
of it all!” 





The Roman, sold by Mrs. Burke 


HIS is how Mary A. Burke of San 

José came to be a stock-breeder. 

She and Mr. Burke owned a 

ranch at Menlo Park some years 

ago. Mr. Burke, with his busi- 

ness interests in San Francisco, had little 

time for giving personal attention to the 
ranch, so he kept a foreman to run it. 

One day Mrs. Burke went out and found 
the foreman squatting on the ground, very 
much absorbed in something he was doing. 
She’ went over to speak to him and found 
that he was near a gopher-hole over which 
he had placed first a string and then some 
loose earth. He was engaged in the very 
profitable service of trying to lasso a gopher. 





What Women Are Doing in the West 


By Bertua H. Smita 


Second in a series of articles upon the activities 
of women whose courageous quests for commercial 
independence have led them from beaten paths. 
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Gold-miner 


Harriet W.R. Strong 
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for $5,000 


That night Mr. Burke gave him notice 
and a new foreman took his place. 

Not long afterward this foreman was sent 
to town in a wagon to which was hitched a 
$500 team of colts. The wagon never got 
back to the ranch at all, and when the colts 
came, nobody would have given a hundred 
dollars for the pair of them. The foreman 
explained that in driving along, the wagon 
had run over a carrot lying in the road. As 
he looked back and saw the severed carrot 
it was so tempting that he climbed down 
from his seat, left his horses and went back 
to get a piece of it to eat. Of course some 
leering imp of fate saw fit at this particular 
moment to give the colts a scare and 
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away they went, with the result aforesaid. 
It is bad enough for a man to have to own 
to a runaway at any time, but for a man that 
could own to such a cause as this there is no 
extenuation. And in due course his suc- 
cessor was installed. 

This one worked along until one day Mrs. 
Burke’s cook gave notice. She was a good 
cook and had served a long time so Mrs. 
Burke asked her reasons for going, and it 
developed that when Mr. and Mrs. Burke 
were away from the ranch the cook always 
had two breakfasts to get—one for the rest 
of the household, and one for the foreman 
along about the middle of the morning. 

So the cook stayed and the foreman went. 
And that evening Mrs. Burke told Mr. 
Burke that she would manage the place her- 
self, to which Mr. Burke replied: 

“Why, Mary, you won’t have a man left 
on the place in a week.” 

This was not because Mr. Burke doubted 
her ability. They had pulled together 
through the years when his salary was only 
sixty dollars a month, and the first years on 
the ranch when the prune-trees were planted, 
and the first few cows were bought that 
made their start in the dairy business. He 
knew that she knew the business of the ranch 
but he thought he knew his own sex too well 
to believe that the men on the ranch would 
work under a woman. 

However, Mrs. Burke had her way, and 
Mr. Burke has often said to his friends that 
it was the money Mrs. Burke made out of 
her dairy business that paid the expenses of 
his racing stable. For while the Burke 
ranch was to become famous as the home of 
Wanda—the first grandchild of Electioneer 
to go into the list—and of The Roman, 
foaled by Wanda and sold by the Burkes for 
$5,000, and of Eros and Vallejo Girl, and a 
long string of other track favorites, at the 
time Mrs. Burke became foreman of it the 
ranch was devoted to prune-growing and 
dairying. 

From a few cows the herd was increased 
until there were sixty fine Holsteins, and 
from the sale of a few extra gallons of milk 
and odd pounds of butter to neighbors and 
the town grocer, Mrs. Burke worked up a 
business of $900 a month with her dairy. 
In time she came to furnish all the milk used 
at the neighboring university and this made 
a business in itself until one day, just before 
the opening of the autumn semester, the 
steward came to Mrs. Burke and asked what 
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she was willing to give him for the patronage 
of the university. 

Mrs. Burke does not mince words and, 
indignant not only at the proposition itself, 
but at the thought that it should be made 
after the cattle had been kept at her expense 
during the summer vacation and when she 
had a right to be looking forward to a profit 
from the sale of milk, the steward heard an 
honest woman’s opinion of that sort of graft. 
She did not propose to pay anyone for using 
her milk and rather than do it she sold her 
cattle and turned her attention to horse 
breeding, with always a little attention on 
the side to fruit-growing. 

But to-day, although Mrs. Burke keeps 
but two or three cows, and sells to the 
creamery only what milk she has in excess of 
her need, this is what she says: 

“Tf I were a young woman I’d buy a cow, 
or two or three—as many as I could afford, 
and the best I could afford—and I'd 
start a dairy. And I’d learn to milk the 
cows myself—a thing I never did for 
fear I would be spending time doing that 
in order to have it well done, when I should 
be doing other things. 

“There’s good money in dairying in Cali- 
fornia and always room for more. But a 
woman should know how to do the milking 
herself, to make her always independent, 
because your American mothers don’t teach 
boys to do anything with their hands and it 
isn’t easy to always keep good helpers.” 

Under Mrs. Burke’s management the 
profits of the Holstein herd and the prune 
orchard, besides supporting Mr. Burke’s 
racing stable during the years when it was 
kept more for pleasure than profit, was the 
foundation for the purchase of eighty-seven 
acres in the Santa Clara valley—out on the 
Alviso Road leading north from San José, 
which ought to be called petticoat lane from 
the number of women who are managing 
ranches along both sides of it. There are 
not less than seven within two miles of the 
limits of San José; and as one jogs along this 
road in the springtime when the fruit-blos- 
soms are blown in drifts against the fresh 
green hillsides, or in the autumn when these 
same trees are spreading the ground with 
burnished copper and the tall poplars are 
hung with glinting gold spangles—one won- 
ders not so much at the number of women 
ranching in the Santa Clara valley as at the 
number that will huddle in the heart-break- 
ing, soul-choking cities, when on the author- 

















Mrs. Burke at “La Siesta,” 


ity of a woman like Mrs. Burke a start can 
be made in a lucrative business with two or 
three good cows, or a few acres of trees. 
From a little patch of prune-trees about the 
size of a city lot, lost in the center of the 
Burke acres, which are given over chiefly to 
alfalfa, Mrs. Burke in a poor season sold 
twenty tons of fruit. 

The value of Mrs. Burke’s testimony lies 
in the fact that she has never forgotten 
that she and Mr. Burke started out on 
sixty dollars a month. It is strengthened 
by the fact that she does not pretend 
that a ranch can be run without work and 
brains, or that ranch life is without its 
worries and disappointments. 

“The hardest thing,” she says, “is to get 
good men on a ranch. Your young Ameri- 
cans won’t work with their hands, and I 
don’t want Germans and Swedes about me 
because they have no respect for a woman. 
I can’t get along with men that come from 
countries where they have been used to 
hitching their women with dogs to the carts 
while they walked along behind and collected 
the money for the vegetables or milk. 

“T don’t want any more rights than I have 
been able to get for myself. I don’t want a 
vote but I do want my opinion and my 
authority respected on my own place.” 

And it may be said here that Mr. Burke’s 
prophecy when Mrs. Burke took over the 





the Menlo Park ranch, and one of her thoroughbred colts 





management of the ranch did not come true. 
The men did not leave. They soon found 
out that Mrs. Burke knew more about live- 
stock than most men could tell her, and the 
good ones stayed by her. 

She was a little more particular, perhaps, 
than the average foreman about the sort of 
men she hired. 

“T’ve turned the poor ones away a hun- 
dred in a day,” she says, “but some of my 
men have stayed seven or eight years, and 
one is with me now who has been with me 
eighteen years. The good men were the 
ones that stayed until they had saved money 
enough to buy places of their own, or else 
they left for good cause. 

“There was one exception, an American, 
who came to me after a year or so and asked 
for his time. I asked him what the trouble 
was, for he was an uncommonly good 
worker for an American. 

““ ‘Mrs. Burke,’ he said, ‘I can’t be bossed 
by a woman.’ 

“‘ “Have I ever asked you to do anything 
unreasonable, William?’ I questioned. ‘No, 
Mrs. Burke.’ 

“ “Have I ever asked you to do anything a 
man would not have asked?’ ‘No, Mrs. 
Burke.’ 

“ ‘Well, then, William, you’re a fool,’ I 
said to him and paid him off. 

‘William didn’t think so then, but a few 
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months later he wrote that he had decided I 
was right—he was a fool—and he wanted to 
come back. I bore him no grudge and 
would have taken him again but others had 
drifted into his place and I had no need for 
him.” 

Since the day Mrs. Burke declared she 
was going to take charge of the ranch she has 
had full control—and that is more than a 
quarter of a century ago, for Mrs. Burke took 
Wanda as a six-months’ colt, and the famous 
mare is now twenty-seven years old. 

On the ranch to-day there are twenty 
horses from which are bred both racing and 
utility stock. There are only enough cows 
for the home use, and chickens, because Mrs. 
Burke believes no ranch is complete without 
chickens. She raises alfalfa for her own use, 
and always has some for market; and in 
addition to the little patch of prunes there 
are a few acres set to different varieties of 
plums—just because one can’t help growing 
fruit in the Santa Clara valley. 

And yet the name Mrs. Burke has chosen 
for above the rustic gateway leading to the 
big ranch-house, which is entirely sur- 
rounded with splendid roses which Mrs. 
Burke cares for between-times, is La Siesta. 
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Rose L. Burcham, Gold-miner 


WOMAN’S faith, a woman’s courage 

and a woman’s money have played 
an important part in the discovery and 
development of the Yellow Aster Mine, 
which has added six million dollars to the 
world’s wealth. 

In 1903 Dr. Rose L. Burcham was 
practicing medicine in San Bernardino. 
Mr. Burcham had just closed a cattle deal 
in which cattle that cost twenty-three dollars 
a head brought eighteen dollars, and he 
decided to get out of the cattle business and 
stay out. 

Out on the cattle range he had caught the 
mining fever, and Dr. Burcham proposed 
to him that he take two years for prospecting, 
she to supply the necessary funds during 
that period on condition that she have 
one-half of anything he found. If at the 
end of that time he had not located a paying 
mine, he was to return and take up his share 
of the white man’s burden. 

It was agreed and Burcham found his way 
to the placer diggings of Summit. But 
placer mining does not usually mean a big 
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stake, and Mrs. Burcham urged her husband 
to fare farther and try for the big thing. At 
Summit he had met John Singleton and 
Fred M. Mooers, and the three, discouraged 
with placer work, formed a partnership and 
went out into the desert—grubstaked by 
Mrs. Burcham. 

For some weeks they wandered about in 
the region between Mohave and Barstow, 
keeping toward a range of hills in which 
they believed there was gold. One evening 
after they had picked a camping-place for 
the night, Singleton was left to make camp 
while the other two went out to prospect. 
Scrambling along a barren hillside they 
came to a huge flat rock poised oddly against 
the hill. Mooers took out his hammer and 
chipped a piece off the rock. Unable to 
examine it without his glasses, he called 
Burcham to take a look at the piece. 

“We've struck it,” was Burcham’s verdict. 
At that moment he had in his pocket a letter 
from his wife calling attention to the fact 
that they were on the last lap of the second 
year. By the light of the camp-fire he 
answered it that night, asking her for two or 
three hundred dollars to buy machinery 
for the preliminary work on the mine. 
Already a monument had been planted and 
claims staked on all sides of the big rock, and 
Mooers, who had been reading Iota’s novel, 
gave the mine the name of Yellow Aster. 

While Burcham was in San Bernardino 
a month later buying machinery a couple of 
sharpers happened into the camp and in- 
veigled Singleton and Mooers into signing 
a paper, fortunately subject to approval of 
Burcham, which practically gave them the 
entire mine in consideration of sundry 
gauzy promises. Burcham refused to sign 
the paper, but the signature of the others 
was grounds for litigation that lasted five 
years and cost $100,000. But by the time 
the suits were settled the mine had made 
good and yielded more than enough to 
pay the cost of two men’s faith in rosy 
promises. 

Early in 1896 the first run of five tons 
was made, showing $800 in gold. This 
bore out the verdict of one of the picturesque 
figures of Angel’s Camp who looked the 
place over when the men were panning gold 
from the surface while a shaft was being 
sunk, and said: 

“Sure, boys, God has fixed the top of the 
ground all right. If He’s made it as good 
below, she’s a winner.” 




















































Mrs. Burcham went to see the first clean- 
up, and thereby hangs a tale that is never 
stale on the tongues of her partners, and 
which Mrs. Burcham tells on herself with 
relish: 

“Mr. Burcham had a retort that held an 
even hundred dollars’ worth of gold. The 


bottom of it was the exact size of a fifty-cent 
piece. 

‘“‘When they were ready to retort the gold, 
one of the men came to me and asked for 
four-bits, saying they had to put one in the 
bottom of the retort to keep the gold from 


Rose L. Burcham inspecting an ore train at the Yellow Aster Mine, Randsburg, California 








sticking. They were always free to admit 
that I was the only one of the four that ever 
had fifty cents. 

“T gave it to him and thought no more 
of it, being interested in watching the 
milling of the ore. When they were ready 
for the second retort, they came for another 
four-bits, which I gave. When they came 
for a third, I asked where the others were 
and was told they had stuck fast to the gold 
and couldn’t be taken loose. This satisfied 
me and I gave another. 

“Before they asked for the fourth the 





Mrs. Bureham at her desk in the office of the Yellow Aster Company, Los Angeles 
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superintendent had come to me and said, 
‘Mrs. Burcham, don’t you let ’em fool you 
again. They don’t want that money for 
the retort—they’ve been goin’ over to the 
saloon and buyin’ liquor with it. Can’t 
you see they’ve all been drinkin’?’ 

“Tt seems they had needed the first one 
to cut a piece of paper for the bottom of the 
retort, and when they found it came so 
easily, they decided to get all they could. 
But they got no more.” 

To the men it was a good joke on Mrs. 
Burcham, whom they recognized as a 
partner and a good fellow. To Mrs. 
Burcham it was a lesson as well, and one 
she has never forgotten. As soon as she 
could arrange her affairs she went to the 
mine, where she lived, at first in a tent, then 
in a small cottage. And there are those 
who say that during those five years at the 
mine, and since, she was virtually if not 
nominally the manager of the mine. 

When a company was formed in 1897 
she was made secretary and a director, 
having something over one-sixth of the stock 
in her own name. Mr. Burcham feared 
that this division of the family interest and 
the keeping of a bank account in her own 
name might make people talk, suspecting 
an unfriendly relation, but Mrs. Burcham 
had the courage so many women lack and 
did not care what people thought or said 
so long as she had what was her own. 
Generally the Burcham interest is voted 
as one, but when it is not, Mrs. Burcham 
is as good as any man among them. 

“T was born in the imperative mood,” 
says Mrs. Burcham, who is so soft-voiced 
and gentle-mannered that one scarce sus- 
pects it. “And my profession kept me in it. 
My partners always know what I mean by 
what I say. 

“There has never been any question of 
my part and your part, and we manage the 
mine by mutual agreement. When I am 
at the mine I can always tell pretty well how 
things are going by merely walking about 
in a casual manner, looking over the work 
and chatting with the men. Once or twice 
some man has gone to the manager and told 
him he thought it did not look well to have 
a woman about the mine, that it was de- 
moralizing to discipline, and the manager 
has come to know that it pays to keep an 
eye on the man who talks like that.” 

Mrs. Burcham has seldom missed a 
clean-up, for she remembers the joke of the 





four-bit piece and knows that when men 
get to celebrating a clean-up there is a good 
chance that some gold will go over the 
plates and be lost. As secretary she has 
always had the responsibility of the patents 
and the checking of all contracts; and it is 
a significant fact that when any trouble 
arises at the mine—a strike, a shooting or a 
breakdown—if Mrs. Burcham is in Los 
Angeles she is telegraphed for at once. In 
matters of policy, as often as not hers is 
the final word. 

Once an architect came to her with plans 
for a $25,000 building at the mine to replace 
the office made of up-and-down boards. 

“Who told you to make these plans?” she 
asked. And when he replied that the 
manager of the company had proposed a 
fine office building she quietly told the 
architect that the Yellow Aster had no 
need of such an expensive building. She 
believed in spending money for the best 
there was in the way of a thirty-stamp mill 
and a _hundred-stamp mill and _ other 
necessary machinery, but not for showy 
housing of an office force. 

“You see,” explains Mrs. Burcham, “a 
woman doctor, a cattleman, a carpenter 
and a prospector who knew gold when he 
could wash it out in a pan and didn’t believe 
much in any other kind, made a fine com- 
bination to waste money in operating a 
mine and it has cost us more to take out our 
six million dollars than it should. Someone 
has to attend to the economies.” 

From what the gossips say, the combi- 
nation without the woman doctor would be 
like a boiler without a safety-valve. 
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Harriet W. R. Strong, Walnut-grower 


N thirty odd years of ranching in Cali- 

fornia Mrs. Harriet W. R. Strong has 
acquired two titles—The Walnut Queen 
and The Pampas Woman. 

Of the two she is perhaps most widely 
known by the latter. Her pampas plumes 
have played a part in the election of many 
presidents as decorations for political pa- 
rades, and Mrs. Strong hopes to see them 
help elect Theodore Roosevelt for another 
term. In Germany she sold vast quantities 
up to the time of the war with Spain. Then, 
to show their disapproval of a republic’s 
arrogating to itself the divine right of mon- 
archies to go a-warring, German dealers 



























stopped ordering California pampas plumes. 
Mrs. Strong had planted pampas-grass 
among the trees of her walnut orchard while 
waiting for them to come into bearing. Her 
first crop of pampas brought her $3,000, and 
the second year one dealer paid her $4,000 
for her crop on condition that the plumes 
were properly cured, and also colored. 
Mrs. Strong knew little about curing and 
coloring pampas plumes when she began, 
but like Sentimental Tommy she “found a 
w’y,” and it was by no means easy, so she 
felt she earned the price the crop brought. 
Incidentally, she worked some colored 
plumes into a design that was accepted 
officially by the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and thus had perhaps a greater part 
in electing several presidents than if she 
had given them her vote. 

But the pampas was merely incidental 
to the walnuts, which are the real basis of 
Mrs. Strong’s success. A woman does not 
come by the title of queen as easily in Amer- 
ica as in other lands. She does not fall heir 
to it. She must earn it. 

It was away back in 1867 that the Strongs, 
when on a visit to California, bought a 
ranch of several hundred acres. They were 
guests of Don Pio Pico at El Ranchito, his 
favorite home near Whittier, and the acres 
they bought adjoined his. 

One day, some years later, Mrs. Strong 
found herself with little but this bare land, 





Ranchito del Fuerte, home of Harriet W. R. Strong, ““The Walnut Queen” and “The Pampas Woman” 


and four children looking to her for support. 
She was inexperienced in business, but she 
did not turn to relatives for aid. She did 
not go out to do plain sewing. She did not 
take in boarders. To one of these three 
things most women turn in an hour of need. 
She determined to cultivate her land. 

On this she planted the first trees that 
broke the broad sweep of grazing land 
rolling from the sun-bathed, flower-decked 
hills to the sea. These were seedling 
oranges, and the few that remain on the 
ranch are now very valuable because the 
small fine-flavored seedling has been so 
generally sacrificed to the navel variety. 

Sensing the fact that oranges would be 
planted by the many, Mrs. Strong turned 
her attention more particularly to walnuts 
and planted fifty rows of them, each a half- 
mile long; and to-day she could take a 
twenty-five-mile walk through avenues of 
widespreading, full-bearing trees. 

These avenues she used for her pampas, 
most of which has since been taken out. In 
another part of her ranch she is now re- 
planting pampas, for she has learned that 
this feather of the vegetable kingdom re- 
turns to favor once in a decade, and she 
intends to have the supply when the demand 
comes along. Whether or not pampas is in 
fashion, there is one place its beauty never 
fails. That is in the driveway of the 
Ranchito del Fuerte, where it lines both 
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sides, alternating with pomegranates. At 
the season when the pampas is waving its 
creamy plumes high in air and the pome- 
granates are heavy with crimson fruit this 
avenue is one of the rare sights of the south- 
land—travelers have called it the most beau- 
tiful avenue in the world. 

When her walnut-trees were coming into 
bearing, Mrs. Strong made a trip to the 
northern and eastern markets to acquaint 
herself with the demands of the trade and 
she then employed selling agents who have 
handled her crop year after year. 

“Horticulture for women is not different 
from horticulture for men,’ Mrs. Strong 
declares. ‘That is one thing women have 
to learn. It requires the same brain power, 
the same energy, the same skill and the 
same executive ability in a woman as in a 
man, no matter what is planted.”’ 

And yet in the same breath Mrs. Strong 
proves that she has not traveled man’s road 
to success, but proclaims herself rather an 
idealist in action than a materialist keen 
on the money quest. Listen to her woman’s 
talk: 

“T have never looked at a single tree on 
this ranch with the thought of what it would 
yield. My one thought is to see how beau- 
tiful and how perfect I can make a tree. 
If one is imperfect, I try to correct its fault 
because I love it. If I fail, the tree comes 
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When Mrs. Strong inspects the walnuts in their drying trays, she is not considering the dollars 
they will bring, but the quality of the crop 





out because I do not want to be confronted 
by an unhealthy, deformed thing. Perhaps 
I can do better with another one. 

“When I look at my walnuts in the drying 
trays or tumbling about in the washing- 
machine, I am not counting the dollars they 
will bring but always wondering if there is 
anything I can do to improve them.” 

Certainly there is no shorter cut to success 
than this. It is a most practical sort of 
idealism. The more perfect the tree, the 
more perfect its fruit. The more perfect 
a fruit, the better price it will bring. 

Mrs. Strong never allows her idealism to 
bear her away into the clouds, out of reach 
of the realities. She was on the ground when 
a flood broke into her orchard from a reser- 
voir above her land, threatening the de- 
struction of some of her oldest and finest 
trees. And she took quick action and 
saved them. 

She was on the ground when years ago 
she had a crop of olives on trees planted as 
an experiment, and a man came along and 
offered her twenty dollars for the entire crop. 
That was before California had made a 
place in the market for its olive products, 
and as olives were merely a side issue she 
could not afford to wait for California ol'ves 
to come into their own. So out came the 
trees, and in went others that would pay 
their land rent. 














































Mrs. Strong and her famous avenue of pampas 
and pomegranates 


She was on the ground, too, when German 
dealers tried to countermand their orders 
for pampas after shipment had been made, 
and the Germans got their pampas plumes 
and paid for them. 

She has been on the ground always with 
practical ideas for the planting of her 
fifteen thousand trees, for the cultivation of 
them, and for the picking and shipping of 
the vast crop. Like every other grower in 
California Mrs. Strong finds her greatest 
problem that of the picking of the crop. 
Like every other grower she believes the 
greatest need of California to-day is about 
one hundred and fifty thousand Chinamen 
to do this work that white men will not do. 
She estimates that $1,000,000 worth of 
horticultural product wastes on the tree and 
ground every year for lack of pickers at the 
right time. Mrs. Strong has ordered her 
foreman to hire every man that comes 
tramping through the country asking for 
work, and she has yet to find the first man 
of this class that would finish the third day’s 
work, 
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From the profits of her ranch Mrs. Strong 
bought an additional thousand acres of land 
a few years ago, which she leased to China- 
men for truck-gardening until she made a 
profitable sale of it. 

Her most formidable undertaking was the 
organizing of a water company with a 
capital of $100,000. To a woman who had 
started with little besides a half-section of 
bare land, it was a day to remember when 
she gave her personal check for $60,000 to 
pay for land for developing water. She 
sunk seven wells and developed five hundred 
inches and—after that the deluge, not of 
water, but of fierce antagonism that men 
have known in the struggle for water in a 
land where water means all. It was then 
she learned that there is no chivalry in 
business, that a woman must go into the 
battle as man to man. She paid $180,000 
for this lesson, and while the venture was 
not in the final outcome a failure, her profit 
was so much less than she had anticipated 
that a cherished philanthropy was deferred 
by reason of her having dared to flaunt an 
individual right in the face of a water 
monopoly. 

Nothing daunted, Mrs. Strong organized 
an oil company and bored three wells, 
which have poured a very soothing quantity of 
oil on her troubled water company, which was 
composed of Mrs. Strong and her daughters. 

With all these varied interests, Mrs. 
Strong has never allowed business to absorb 
her entirely. She has found much time for 
travel, for club life—having been the 
founder and for three years the president 
of the Los Angeles section of the Ebell Club 
—for painting and musical composition, 
and for a host of friends, besides being a 
devoted mother to her four daughters. 
Recently she has taken an active interest 
in the restoration of the famous ‘‘Ranchito” 
of Don Pio Pico, La Hacienda del Rancho 
Paso, de Bartolo Viejo. Her first memories 
of California are connected with this man- 
sion, and it was during her visit there that 
the die was cast, by the purchase of Ranchito 
del Fuerte, that destined her to become the 
pioneer and one of the most successful 
women ranchers in California. 































The new city of San Francisco in April, 1911, rebuilt in 


The Greatest Exhibit at the 


T San Francisco in 1915 the nations of the world will join in a great exhibit of many 
things of which the world has reason to be proud. Amid all this display of the 
enterprise and ambitions of men, it is safe to say that the greatest exhibit at this 
greatest of exhibitions will be San Francisco itself. Today, that exhibit is ready. 
It is the marvel of a city whose heart was burned out only five years ago this 

month, and which shows hardly a trace of the wound—28,000 buildings, worth $17 5,000,000 
and occupying an area of four and a half square miles, destroyed in three days by fire. In 
five years that city has been restored; 31,000 buildings, at a cost of $192,000,000, have been 
erected in San Francisco since the great disaster. The year before the fire the total assessed 
value of real estate and buildings in San Francisco was about $402,000,000; today it is 
about $433,000,000. The new city is a finer and better city than the old and made so 
within five years. In spite of this achievement the city has the lowest mortgage indebtedness 








In April, 196, San Francisco contained four and one-half square miles 
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greater beauty, after destruction by fire in April, 1906 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


on real estate of any of the leading cities of the United States. Following those three 
disastrous April days in 1906, there were probably 200,000 people in San Francisco; the 
census of 1910 gives the city 417,000. In 1905 the bank clearings of the city were about 
$1,800,000,000; in 1910 they were $2,340,000,000. The savings bank deposits in 1905 were 
$167,000,000; last year they were $165,000,000. The increase in bank clearings in San 
Francisco last year over the year preceding was 17.4 per cent, a much larger percentage than 
that of any of the leading cities of the country. The prospect of the Panama Canal, which 
the great Exposition is to celebrate, assures the city a normal growth during the four years 
of preparation for the fair. The marvelous exhibit that is ready today will be improved 
by a yearly addition of $20,000,000 in building operations. When her guests from the four 
quarters of the earth pour in upon her, they will find a metropolis, beautiful and victorious, 
risen in glory from the ashes that once covered her hills. 















of ashes, out of which the new city has arisen, a marvel of reconstruction 






































**Borax’’ 


A True Fairy-Tale of the West 


By HENRY ANDERSON LAFLER 


HERE the city of Oak- 

land flings a surf of 

houses up the slopes of 

her fringing eastern hills, 

a lofty wrought-iron fence 
surmounted by a wall of chiseled granite, 
encloses a spacious private park. 

Great gates of iron, swung on enormous 
pillars of stone, give entrance to a broad 
drive which stretches away under the trees 
past green lawns and riotous masses of 
flowers. This park is called Arbor Villa 
and is the property of Francis Marion 
Smith, otherwise and more commonly called 
“Borax” Smith, or the “Borax King,” and 
within its boundaries are Mr. Smith’s two 
homes. 

Start not so wildly, gentle reader. Far be 
it from me to suggest that Mr. Smith is 
leading a double life. Not so. But two 
homes there are at Arbor Villa, past the 
tall iron gates. 

One of them you can see from the street 
a huge amorphous mansion, lifting turret 
and dome and cupola above the surrounding 
trees. Around it is a great shadowy ve- 
randa besieged by flowering vines. A tall 
fountain sends up a silver jet of water on the 
green lawn. A lily-pond is hidden away in 
a hollow near at hand. 

The other is not so big. It is, in fact, 
exactly twelve feet long by eight feet wide, 
and hall, drawing-room, banquet hall, 
bedrooms, guest-rooms, scullery and_ but- 
ler’s pantry are all compressed and simplified 
into—just one small room. There is one 
window and as many doors. Its architecture 
is plain Squatter. A tall man cannot quite 
stand up straight in the rear of the interior 
of this mansion, but in front there are 
several inches of clear space between his 
head and the roof. 

You don’t believe this the home of 
“Borax” Smith? Permit me, sir or madam, 
to call your attention to a framed placard 
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which constitutes the sole ornament of the 
dust gray walls— 


THIS CABIN WAS THE HOME OF MR. 
SMITH FOR SEVERAL YEARS BEFORE 
AND AT THE TIME OF HIS DISCOV- 
ERY OF BORAX, TEELS MARSH, 
NEVADA, 1872. 


So there you are! And rather charming, 
don’t you think, that this man of affairs, 
grown to be many times a millionaire, the 
owner of the fastest steam yacht in the 
world, winner of the King’s cup, with a 
mansion East and West, should still, in the 
midst of his affairs, have maintained so 
warm a sentiment and affection for his 
little gray-weathered foothill desert cabin 
as to have brought it from its far-away site 
and had it tucked away in a corner of his 
estate to end its days in sunny tranquility, 
like a beloved old horse turned out to clover? 

California is doing her best to make it 
feel at home. Over the rude pine boards, 
warped and cracked by the torturing heat 
of the desert sun, runs a thicket of flowering 
vines. A rose-bush frames in green and 
red the single window, pine-trees lean above 
the rotting roof. It looks happy and con- 
tent. But perhaps, after all, it is sometimes 
homesick for its native place—to hear the 
soughing of the wind and the thin rattle 
of sand on its windowpanes, the old free 
life in the untamed wild. 

Perhaps its owner is too. Perhaps in the 
midst of the cares and worries of being 
president of a $200,000,000 corporation, 
he likewise thinks with vague longing and 
regret of the vivid careless days in the little 
cabin, set in a narrow gulch, looking off to 
the purple ranges. I wonder. 

What stories of early hardship and ad- 
venture the cabin might tell if it had a 
voice. Perhaps, since this is entitled a 
“fairy-tale,” it may not be amiss to so 
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Francis Marion Smith, the Borax King, who thirty-nine years ago defended his woodpile from 
other choppers, and who is now at the head of a twenty-million-dollar 
merger of capitalized interests 


endow it. What was that? A murmur in 
the dust-gray walls, among the spiderwebs. 
Almost like a whispered word. Truly the 
little cabin is become articulate. Listen 
to its tale of days long past: 

“It was a crystal morning in the fall of 
1872” murmured the voice in the little cabin, 
“and Frank was still sleeping in his bunk 
when I heard down the mountain trail the 
sound of voices, and pretty soon a couple 
of Mexicans and a white man, all with 
axes on their shoulders, appeared around 
the corner of a hill. 

“They looked bad. A shiver ran along 
my ridge-pole at the mere sight of them. I 


wished Frank would wake up. The men 
stopped and began to talk, pointing at a 


group of fine pine-trees that cast their 
shadows over my shake roof. Then they 
stopped talking, and one of them, the biggest 
one, unlimbered his ax and began chopping 
the sturdiest of the pines. The others fol- 
lowed suit. The sound of their axes rang 
out on the still air. 

“ «That will fetch him’ I thought, and so 
it did. The bunk shook, my thin wall 
rattled, two feet came down hard on the 
puncheon floor. Then Frank thrust his head 
out of the door and took in the situation. 

“‘ “Hey there’ he called, ‘you stop that.’ 
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“The biggest Mexican paused a moment, 
looked our way, then went on chopping. 
Frank pulled on his boots and went out. He 
ordered the three off the premises. They re- 
fused to go and shifted their axes menacingly. 

“Now I suppose” murmured the little 
cabin in a reminiscent manner, “it would 
be a better story if I said that Frank picked 
up a stick of four-foot wood, lit into the 
bunch, busted their heads open and kicked 
them down the mountainside. But Frank 
was not constituted like that. He fought 
not only with his hands but with his head. 
He retired from the scene of action, but I 
knew when his foot hit my doorsill that he 
was not beaten. Tramp, tramp, went his 
heavy boots over my floor, slam went the 
door as he departed, and I saw his broad 
back disappear among the trees. 

“The Mexicans after him and 
laughed contemptuously. They chopped 
all day and at nightfall shouldered their 
axes and went down the trail. A half-hour 
later Frank appeared with a Springfield 
rifle on his shoulder. He had walked thirty 
miles to get it and had been able to find 
only four cartridges that would fit the gun. 
I know, because I heard him telling John 
Ryan the story once long afterward. 


looked 
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In a bower of roses and flowering vines, in the grounds of Arbor Villa, 
architecture plain squatter—the home of Woodchopper Smith when he struck borax in Nevada 











nestles a transplanted cabin— 


’ 


“Next morning” continued the little cabin 
in its low monotonous voice, “‘you’d better 
believe that I was excited when Frank came 
out with the rifle on his shoulder, climbed 
up the hillside a little way and sat down 
with his gun across his knees and a look 
on his face that meant business. 

“Pretty soon, up the trail, I heard the 
tinkle of a bell, and a pack-train of wood 
mules came into sight; then, not two but 
four Mexicans, the white man, and lastly 
an Indian. 

“T was so scared that I shook till my 
solitary window rattled. 

“Two of the Mexicans led a pack-mule 
up to one of the piles of wood cut the day 
before, and laid hold of a big stick to start 
the load. 

‘¢ <Stop’ came the decisive command from 
up the hillside. The two greasers looked up 
into the muzzle of Frank’s rifle. They 
dropped the stick. Then one of them began 
to swear and to advance toward the hillside. 

“ ‘Stop’ came the voice once more, ‘stop, 
or I’ll blow a hole through you.’ The 
Mexican stopped coming but kept on 
swearing. The rest of the gang joined in 
with a medley of threats, curses and ex- 
postulation. 





























“The figure on the hill kept the rifle 
aimed and steady. Only four cartridges! 

“At length the leader proposed to com- 
promise by taking what they had cut the 
day before, agreeing not to cut any more. 

«You won’t take a stick’ said the man 
with the gun. 

“More curses, more threats. Then, at 
last, they went away—four Mexicans, a 
white man, an Indian, and twenty-one pack- 
mules—down the trail. 

“As for me, I nearly danced myself off 
my mudsills in delight” said the hypo- 
thetical voice in the little cabin; and the 
murmur in the dusty cobwebbed walls 
lapsed into silence. 

I looked out through the little cabin door 
across level stretches of green-clipped lawn 
toward the tall fountain whose spray in the 
sunshine arched a rainbow over the grass. 
A bird, perched on a twig of the climbing 
rose, sang like mad. A limousine car came 
purring up the broad graveled drive, and 
guests in gay gowns alighted. A maid ina 
white cap tripped across to the conservatory. 
The long shadows of the palatial home fell 
across the paths. 

My mind dropped back to the desert 
days of ’72—the little cabin in the gulch— 
the lonely days and nights—the stocky young 





Iron gates, swinging on pillars of stone, give entrance to a beautiful private park and massive 
mansion, Arbor Villa, the other home of Millionaire Smith in California 








fellow getting his own meals, washing his 
own dishes—standing off ill-intentioned 
intruders—making his first stake chopping 
wood for the mines. 

“Yes, it is a real fairy-story of the West” 
said I to myself. 


Most western fortunes have romantic be- 
ginnings. Gold-mines, silver-mines, great 
ranches bought for a song or a barrel of 
whisky from improvident Spanish owners. 
But not one of them has a more weird and 
fairylike origin than this, wrenched from 
the heart of the “‘country God forgot.” 

Death Valley is probably the most terrible, 
treacherous and malignant spot on this 
terrestrial sphere. It is the hottest place on 
earth. It is sunk like a pit far below the 
level of the sea. It is scurfed and scabbed 
like a leper with blotches of alkali. It is at 
once a desert and a swamp. It is a region 
where the beds of lakes are found on the 
pointed peaks of mountains. It is swept 
with sandstorms that no man can face for 
long. It is sown with the bones of men it 
has slain. 

To wrest a fortune estimated at twenty 
million dollars from this pit of the world 
makes no mild Hans Christian-like story. 
Rather it is‘akin to those fierce tales of the 
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Thousand and One Nights wherein the 
valiant youth ventures into a pit of horrors 
therefrom to carry forth the desired treasure. 

But the beginnings of the magic fortune 
were not filched from the Valley of Death. 
The little cabin that hides under the rose- 
bushes at Arbor Villa was first set in a 
narrow gulch of the foothills of Esmeralda 
county, Nevada. From its place it looked 
out over leagues of desert to violet moun- 
tains that lifted dreamily in the far distance. 

Just below, a vast alkali marsh shone like 
a lake. The young woodchopper, to whom 
the cabin was home, used to watch the 
changing light on the gleaming surface of 
the marsh till at length his curiosity was 
stirred to the point of getting samples of 
the substance and having them analyzed. 
The assayer reported that they were the 
finest samples of borax that he had ever 
seen. 

Up to this time Smith, like many another 
young fellow of those days, had followed the 
mining-camps of Montana, Idaho and 
Nevada, turning his hand to anything that 
came along. In two Nevada towns he ran 
restaurants for awhile. He even worked 
with pick and shovel. His dream was a 
mine, but his dreams had not come true, 
and in the fall of 1872 he was a wood con- 
tractor to mine operators near Columbus. 

With his discovery of borax in Teels 
Marsh, the good fairy took a hand in his 
affairs. Smith tells a story of this period 
in his life which indicates that the good fairy 
“was strictly on the job” and that he himself 
gave her very able assistance. 

He had gone to the proper place to make 
filings on his newly discovered wealth, and 
was returning to the marsh to stake out his 
claims, when, being overtaken by the night, 
he and his man were forced to camp, some 
eight miles from the marsh. After supper, 
Smith, feeling uneasy about his claim, 
struck out for it alone. 

When he reached the camp of the man 
he had left in charge, he found a stranger 
there—a friend of the assayer! He was 
looking for Teels Marsh. Smith assured 
him that he knew where it was, intimated 
that it was some twenty miles farther on, 
and told the stranger that if he would wait 
till morning he would send a man with him 
that knew the locality well, and would show 
him the marsh. 

“You may be sure”’ says “‘Borax’’ in tell- 
ing the story, “that when he came back, 





‘“ Borax” 








three days later, I had the marsh well 
staked out.” 

With the location of the claim, the dull 
business of wood-chopping was forgotten. 
Long trains of mules hitched to huge 
wagons, began to come trailing across the 
desert bringing lumber and machinery. 
Piutes gathered round in swarms to work 
at getting out the borax. Rival locators 
tried to jump the rich claims. At one time 
Smith was almost forced out of the industry. 
When he ‘“‘came back” he came back strong, 
and for years his control has been absolute. 

Teels Marsh is said to have produced 
four or five millions’ worth of borates. 

Far more romantic is the tale of the dis- 
covery of borax in Death Valley. In 1880, 
in a valley known as Ash Meadows just east 
of Death Valley, was a tule-thatched stone 
cabin of a single room, the home of one 
Aaron Winters and his wife Rosie—a home 
two hundred long desert miles from the 
nearest settlement. Winters was a desert 
Arab, one of those strange men whose im- 
pulse seems to be to get as far from human 
habitation as it is possible to get. A little 
bunch-grass supported a few head of cattle, 
about the stone cabin was a patch of garden 
and an artificial pond fed by a spring. The 
only neighbors were stray Piutes and 
occasionally a wandering prospector. 

It was one of these, stopping overnight 
at the stone cabin, who talked to Aaron 
about borax and gave him this bit of in- 
formation: if borax were mixed with certain 
chemicals, it would burn with a bluish 
flame—that was the test. 

The prospector set Aaron thinking about 
some strange whitish deposits he had seen 
in that hell-pit to the west. At length, 
taking his wife, Rosie, he made the four- 
hundred-mile trip after the necessary chem- 
ical, about which the prospector had told 
him, and they went over into the valley. 
As the story runs, it was late at night when 
they reached the spot. Hastily gathering 
some of the substance that formed a deposit 
on the ground, Aaron with trembling fingers 
poured on his chemical and touched a 
match. The far coyotes were startled by 
his cry: “She burns blue, by God, she 
burns blue!”’ 

It was evidently the good fairy of the 
story who brought Aaron Winters’ samples 
of borax into the hands of Coleman & 
Smith. They sent an agent to Winters’ 
stone cabin in Ash Meadows, and Aaron 































































and Rosie were awed by the payment of 


$20,000 for their claims, and shortly after-. 


ward the works in Death Valley were 
established. 

There was water to be had from Furnace 
creek, and a small oasis was formed, but all 
about was a white hell. Imagine a place 
where men habitually slept in the running 
water with their heads resting on stones in 
order to escape the heat. Few workmen 
could stand this earthly Sheol more than a 
month or two. Some of them died of the 
heat simply lying in their beds in the bunk- 
house. Many went insane. Many more 
were killed in fights brought on by the con- 
dition of ‘‘nerves’’ that the heat engendered. 

Fancy a spot where a_ writing-desk, 
brought in over the Mohave, curled, split 
and fell to pieces in a few days. Meat 
killed at night and cooked shortly thereafter 
was spoiled by nine next morning. A hand- 
kerchief dipped in water and then held up 
to the sun dried in one and a half seconds. 

From this accursed and deadly spot, 
enormous wagons, specially devised, costing 
$900 apiece and carrying half a carload of 
borates, were dragged by straining animals 
over rough and almost interminable roads, 


““God’s Acre”? at Pauma 
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a ten-days’ journey to Mohave. Nearly 
two hundred miles it is, with a few springs 
of bad water, and many times as many 
graves of men upon whom fell the darkness 
of a sudden and violent death. 

Out of this place it was, and by such 
means, that there has come one of the West’s 
greatest fortunes. It is a tale that has the 
contrasts of romance, but its contours are 
almost too grim for it to be called a fairy-tale. 
It is more like a tale of enchantment where 
malign genii guard a fabulous treasure. 
From this Pit of the World, guarded by the 
afrits of heat and thirst, has been wrested a 
monarch’s wealth. 

The green lawns and the silvery fountains 
at Arbor Villa, the yellow trains that shuttle 
along the Key Route pier, the tracks that 
gridiron the third city of California and 
vast areas of hillslope adjacent thereto, the 
white yacht that won the King’s cup—these 
and much more were bought with Death 
Valley’s guarded treasure. 

And the little cabin under the rose-trees 
at Arbor Villa, with its one lidless eye has 
seen it all, from the wood-chopping days in 
the Nevada ranges to those of power and 
leadership in a money-grasping world. 





“God’s Acre” at Pauma 


By JuL1A BOYNTON GREEN 


A stretch of sterile sand, low mounds that rise 
Grotesque with potsherds, remnants of the ware 
That once knew household use, or made more fair 

The dwelling; sea-shells, images with eyes 
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Of undimmed blue; void flasks laid marginwise; 
And over all the noon’s unpitying stare. 
It may be those swart mourners, unaware 
Of symbol, ranged these fragments in the guise 
Of rude unlettered ornament; but I love 
To think by shattered toy, by broken bowl, 
By quenched lamp, by cup and flagon spent, 
By sea-shell emptied of its life, they strove 
In some vague way to figure how the soul 


Steals to its own and leaves the vesture rent. 
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Nick goes to the 
juaintance of Angela 








FOR THE SAKE OF 


HEN they had talked a 
little about the battle- 
ships, and about the flora 
of California (of which 
Falconer knew a good 
deal, and in which Miss Dene was not at all 
interested), she exclaimed: “So you’ve met 
that handsome big boy, before?” 
“Hilliard?” said Falconer. ‘Oh, yes, I’ve 
met him at Mrs. Gaylor’s.” 
“Who's Mrs. Gaylor?” Theo had the 
curiosity to ask. 
Falconer told her; and described Mrs. Gay- 
lor as being a very beautiful young woman. 
“Tt must be over a year since her husband 
died,” he added. “ ‘Old Grizzly Gaylor’ 
he was called, rather a brute [I’m afraid. 
His taking off must have been a relief to her. 
Now she’s left with a splendid property and 
plenty of money. I’ve heard it said there 
may be a match between her and Hilliard. 
He used to be foreman of her husband’s 
ranch; but now he’s a landowner on his own 
account; struck oil and made a pile of money 
selling a gusher—the biggest and longest- 
lived we’ve had yet.” 
“Are they engaged, those two?” inquired 


Theo. 
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DRAMATIC EFFECT 


“T don’t know. It isn’t announced yet, 
anyhow. But it wouldn’t be a bad match, 
even for a rich woman. Hilliard’s a fine 
fellow, all the finer because he’s a self-made 
man. By the way, the Gaylor place is one 
of the show ranches of California. I think 
we ought to take you to see it.” 

“Do!” cried Miss Dene. “I could write 
about it, couldn’t I? And Id like to see 
Mrs. Gaylor, if she’s beautiful. Another 
California type for my book!” 

And again she asked herself: ‘‘I wonder if 
dear Angela knows about the prince?” 

Somehow, Miss Dene got herself asked 
to spend the afternoon in seeing all the 
things which Falconer and his sister had 
spent the whole morning in showing her. 
Exactly how she did this, she herself might 
have told—with her occasional startling 
frankness—if she had chosen. But Mrs. 
May could not. Perhaps Angela had in- 
vited her, or said something which could be 
snapped up as an invitation; for Nick would 
hardly have suggested a second guest unless 
his first guest expressly wished for one. 
In any case, the fact remained that Theo 
Dene was going in the yellow car for a spin 
round Santa Barbara, to the Country Club, 


























































the Hope ranch, and above all to the 
mission. 

She stood talking on the veranda to 
Falconer and Mrs. Harland as she waited 
for Angela to come down, and for Hilliard 
to bring round the car. Her host and 
hostess were laughing at her change of 
plans, for she had announced early in the 
day that she meant to “‘lie down all the 
afternoon and rest her features.” 

“Who is the beautiful Mrs. May?” asked 
Falconer. 

Theo did not like this way of putting the 
question because, quite sincerely, she herself 
admired no woman who was not of her own 
type. She was tempted to take advantage 
of Angela’s desire not to be known and say: 
“Oh, she’s one of a thousand other pretty 
traveling women with intermittent husbands. 
This would have been epigrammatic, and 
at the same time it might have quenched 
dawning interest in the stranger. Neither 
the brother nor sister were of the sort who 
favored flitting ladies with vague male be- 
longings kept in the background. But 
suddenly an idea occurred to Miss Dene, 
who liked dramatic effects of all sorts, even 
when they only indirectly concerned herself. 

“Mrs. May chooses to be an ordinary 
tourist,’ Theo said, with just the right air 
of mystery, “but if she liked, she could travel 
as a personage. She has her own reasons 
for coming to America, just as I have mine, 
though hers are different. Don’t you think 
she ought to see Shasta and the McCloud 
river, if her impressions are to be complete?” 

“Not to see them, would be not to see 
California,” said Mrs. Harland, laughing. 
“So we think,” 

“T expect to agree with you when I’ve 
been taken there, though I can’t imagine 
anything nicer than your San Francisco 
house. I suppose you’d think it like my 
British cheek to hint for an invitation for 
Angela May, as I’ve already hinted for my 
own? But you’re both so hospitable. And 
there’s such a lot of room in your private 
car,” 

‘‘Would she care to go?” said Mrs. Har- 
land. “John and I would be delighted to 
take her and put her up for a week-end, 
wouldn’t we, John?” 

“Of course,” said Falconer. ‘‘From what 
I saw of her at luncheon, I’m sure she’d 
be a charming guest. But poor Hilliard.”’ 

“Oh, do ask him, too, and give me a 
chance to flirt with him, please. I’ve had 
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such poor success with you, I’m feeling 
crushed. Do you think Mrs. Gaylor too 
formidable for me?” 

“If I were a betting man, I'd bet on you 
against fairly formidable rivals,” Falconer 
laughed. ‘But I really don’t know how far 
matters have gone between Mrs. Gaylor 
and Hilliard. It may be gossip; for all the 
world loves a lover, you know; and it’s 
human nature to weave a romance around 
two interesting figures, placed toward each 
other as these two are and have been.” 

“Well, I should like to try my hand, if 
his isn’t pre-engaged,”’ said Miss Dene, 
“and if it is, he won’t be wasted on me, for I 
can always use him up in a book. What 
fun to have Mrs. Gaylor at the same time! 
We should soon see if they were engaged, 
if we brought them together, shouldn’t we? 
In that case, I’d stay my hand. If not, I’d 
be free to get in as much deadly work as 
possible.” 

“Is Mrs. May’s husband living?” asked 
Falconer, with a twinkle of mischief in his 
usually grave eyes. 

“T think I mustn’t tell even you anything 
about her private affairs,’ Miss Dene an- 
swered virtuously. ‘“‘But I’ve reason to 
know that for ¢iis race, anyhow, she’s out 
of the running. As Mrs. May was telling 
you at luncheon, Mr. Hilliard is showing 
her a few things, because the mutual friend 
who was to have done it, couldn’t. He 
can’t show her Shasta and McCloud though, 
as you can; for a motor’s no attraction com- 
pared to a private car. I’m sure she’s never 
been in one as gorgeous as those in 
America—yours in particular.” 

“Well, we must give her the chance to 
try it if she likes,” said Falconer. 

“And you will think of inviting Mrs 
Gaylor at the same time?”’ Theo turned her 
eyes from her host to his sister, beseechingly. 

“T don’t know Mrs. Gaylor very well,” 
Mrs. Harland demurred. “But if John 
wants you to see her ranch, and takes us 
there, I don’t mind asking her to our river 
camp for a day or two. It’s not very likely 
she’d refuse the lady smiled slightly- 
“as I’m afraid that socially she’s been more 
or less neglected in spite of her beauty.” 

“Or because of it,” said Falconer. ‘‘And 
here comes Mrs. May.” 

A moment later the car came, too; and 
Angela realized that already she had reached 
the stage when she would miss taking her 
place beside Hilliard. She sat behind with 





























































126 The Spell 


Miss Dene, of course, and Billy the ‘assist 
ant”’ climbed into the seat next the chautfeur 
The two women talked only spasmodically, 
but Theo leaned forward often to ask Nick 
a question or make a showy little firework 
display of a picturesque impression. 

The air was balm of a thousand flowers. 
The two battleships had long ago finished 
their speed trial; and long trails of floating 
kelp lay like golden Ssea-serpents asleep 
under the blue ripple of the sea. Angela 
could not fancy there being any storms at 
Santa Barbara, and she knew that there 
was no month in which the tlowers rested. 

In the town, with the mission still distant, 
she began to feel what in her mind she 
called the “‘foreignness” of the place. All the 
streets had musical Spanish names and even 
the trees in the gardens of old-fashioned 
houses and pretty new bungalows seemed 
inusical, as she had thought that trees 
seemed in the south of Europe; as if they 
had heard and seen all the happenings of 
history and had set them to music with their 
branches. Pretty girls rode bareheaded 
with sunburned men in sombreros, just 
outside the quaint and straggling town, 
between hedges of torrential roses that ma le 
boundaries for charming bungalows. And 
here in Santa Barbara the houses big and 
little, magnificent or humble, were more 
private-looking than in the other places of 
California which Angela had seen. They 
were set farther apart from each other, so 
that the dwellers had not their next-door 
neighbors at their elbows. 

The beautiful things of the world sang 
a song in Angela’s ears, with the rushing 
breeze the motor made; the wind in the 
trees, the flashing lights and dove-wing 
shadows on the mountains. Clear-cut, 
lovely peaks sprang toward a sky that was 
like fire-opal with turquoise glowing blue 
behind it, and seemed to ring in the azure 
as bells ring in a high chancel tower. 

Piles of grain in the fields were like 
plumed, golden helmets, laid down in rows 
to await the heads of resting warriors. The 
splendid California live-oaks—different from 
all other oaks—were classic in shape as 
Greek temples sacred to forest deities, 
standing against a background of indigo sea 
and grouped in stately glory on a gold pave- 
ment set round their dark walls. 

Nick seemed to think that, though he 
loved the yellowing fields, others—strangers 
to California seasons—might find them 





lovelier early in the year, when all was green. 
And he was grateful when Angela spoke of 
the value which the glittering gilded meadow 
land gave to the deep color of the trees, to 
the burning poppies, to the many-tinted 
wildflowers and the frail summer grasses— 
purple, crimson, and gray-green—scattered 
filmily over the rolling sea of gold. 

Miss Dene in her books made a specialty 
of describing the emotional souls of women, 
her favorite female thermometers being 
usually at freezing or boiling-point, never 
temperate. Descriptions of scenery she 
couldn’t do; and what she called ‘‘landscape- 
gazing” bored her. She was far more in- 
terested in people and big towns than in 
wide spaces where Mother Nature tried to 
lecture her. But because Angela admired 
the country, she admired it too, more audibly 
than Angela. 

They saved the mission for the last sight 
of all, for Nick had set his heart on showing 
it to Mrs. May at sunset. As for Theo, 
though she said a great deal, in contrast to 
Angela, he knew by instinct that it was not 
she who cared for the beauty of the magnolia 
hedges, the hay-gilded meadows and the 
dark oaks that bletted the gold. He felt 
that he ought to admire Miss Dene, for she 
was handsome and appeared to put herself 
out to be kind to him; but there seemed 
something selfish and even sinister about her. 
He wished the girl away and was glad that 
to-morrow she would be traveling with her 
own triends. When she looked at him with 
her long greenish eyes she had the air of 
judging his points, as if he were a portrait 
she thought of adding to her collection, and 
of wishing him to look at her in the same 
way. 

Along the Cliff drive they went, to the 
Hope ranch; and Angela thought of the 
brave old days of the “Roaring Forties,” of 
barbecues, and wedding feasts for Spanish 
brides—days when the business of life was 
to love and laugh and dance, and spend the 
money vielded by thousands of rolling acres. 
According to the stories, all women had 
been beautiful, all men brave and ready to 
fight for the ladies they loved; and though 
the world had changed since then, faster in 
America than elsewhere, perhaps, it seemed 
to her, that at heart the men of California 
had kept to old traditions more closely than 
men she knew in older countries. Then she 
laughed at herself for this impression; for 
after all, what did she know of California 
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men? She had met Hilliard and Falconer, 
and she had seen a good many tall stalwart 
fellows in sombreros, men who looked 
extraordinarily vital, extraordinarily inter- 
ested in life and able to cope with its diffi- 
culties. That was nothing. She had not 
even been to San Francisco yet. 

When they turned at last, coming back 
toward the mission, to which, somehow, all 
the rest had been leading up, the setting sun 
was beating the blue dusk into sparks of 
fire, as if a torch were shaken along the sky. 
At first glimpse, alighting before the steps 
of the well restored mission church, Angela 
compared it unfavorably in her mind with 
the lovely shabbiness of San Gabriel. She 
had a feeling that Santa Barbara, the pleas- 
ure-place, lived on Santa Barbara the 
Mission, with its history and romance. But 
she had only to go inside to beg pardon of 
the church for her first impression. It was 
easy to remember that there had never been 
the same stress of poverty here as among 
the missionary fathers of San Gabriel in the 
City of Angels. Yet in this place, too, there 
was the same pathetic effect, which had 
brought tears to Angela’s eyes in the dim 
little church at San Gabriel; an effect that, 
once felt and understood, gives the old 
Spanish missions their great, undying charm. 
At Santa Barbara—sweet name, ringing like 
the silver bells of the Franciscan Fathers— 
as at San Gabriel, there had been the same 
striving to copy the noble designs and pro- 
portions of the great Spanish cathedrals, 
seen always in spirit by the homesick padres, 
who knew well they would never see them 
with bodily eyes again. With simple ma- 
terials and unskilled Indian workers, these 
exiled men had striven to reproduce in the 
far lonely West the architecture of the East, 
loved and lost by them forever. The very 
simplicity of the church made its beauty, 
though Miss Dene considered it incredibly 
dull and tried to hold Nick Hilliard’s 
thoughts for herself while Angela wandered 
away, followed by his eyes. 

The wounds made by age at Santa Bar- 
bara Mission had been well repaired, while 
at San Gabriel the bandages were vines and 
flowers; but the sunset light lent to the 
cloisters all the stateliness and glory of some 
grand old monastery in southern Spain; the 
octagonal fountain on the large bare terrace 
dripped gold; and an embroidery of lichen 
had gilded the ancient rose-colored tiles of 
the long sloping roof—gilded them with all 
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sea 


shades and tints of gold, green, and blotches 
of copper-red, purple lacings, and filigree 
traceries pale as silver. The sun, in bidding 
good-by to the day and to the mission, gave 
back for an hour all the vanished splendor 
of the past. 

The three went up into the bell-tower and 
looked down into the sweet old garden of 
the monks, and away to the sheltering hills, 
with the far-off rampart of rugged moun- 
tains. It was very beautiful there, and the 
bells in their open window-like arches had 
the kindly beauty of age and experience. 
Angela tapped upon them with polished 
pink finger nails, and brought out a faint 
musical whisper which seemed to tell some 
secret that was meant for her alone, if only 
she could understand. But it must be some 
secret of the past, for everything here spoke 
of the past: of the Franciscan Fathers in 
their struggles and successes; of the Indians 
and their legends; and it was the future 
which clamored insistently at Angela’s ears. 
Her eyes looked out over the bay of Santa 
Barbara, grape-purple with the spilled wine 
of sunset; but she saw the uncharted, un- 
fathomed sea of the future, across which 
strange sunrises glimmered and winds cried 
like harps or voices of spirits calling to her 
in prophecies which she could not hear. 
Happiness which she had never known 
seemed to live beyond that sea in an island 
palace; but the key of the palace lay fathoms 
deep, fallen among rocks under deep green 
water. When Angela had been on her way 
to California she had said to herself: “‘I shall 
be happy there, living all alone in some 
beautiful place which I shall find, because 
I shall be at peace, and disagreeable things 
can never come to me.”” But now, suddenly, 
she felt that something other than peace was 
needed for happiness. And she wanted to 
be happy, more than she had ever wanted it 
before. The wish was a violent force, not 
a mere vague yearning, as it had been in 
past days. 

“T’ll go to the north to live,” she said to 
herself. “In all this riot of sunshine and 
color one needs intimate happiness and— 
love—or else one is out of the picture.” 





At a little distance Miss Dene was telling 
Nick Hilliard that she was glad she had met 
him because he was just what she wanted 
for her book about California. 

“T am going to see your ranch,” she said, 
‘cand Mrs. Gaylor’s ranch. I’ve heard about 
it—and her. She’s very handsome, isn’t she?” 
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“Yes,” said Nick. 

“And a great friend of yours? Your best 
friend?” 

“A great friend anyhow,” he echoed, 


wishing that Angela, holding herself remote, 
would let him draw her into the conversation. 
There were things he wanted to tell her 
about Santa Barbara—things she would 
like to know—if only Miss Dene would stop 
asking questions. 

It occurred to Miss Dene, seeing Nick’s 
eyes wander from her to Angela, that perhaps 
there was something about her which Cali- 
fornia men were not trained to appreciate, 
for she was not having her usual success. 
And she had scarcely made the sensation 
she expected in San Francisco, although she 
had been interviewed and one reporter had 
said that her hair was dyed. Nevertheless, 
if she could not have the sort of fun that she 
wanted she would at least have what fun she 
could. She was sure that with Mrs. Gaylor 
and the Princess di Sereno at McCloud, 
with this big brown unsophisticated young 
man between them, life would be inter- 
esting, even for an onlooker. 

“T can see Chapter First, anyhow,” she 
laughed to herself. And again a little later, 
“T do wish I could find out if she knows 
about the prince!” 


That night, while everybody drank coffee 
and talked or played bridge in the great hall, 
it was suddenly flooded with a tidal wave of 
women. They flowed into the hotel in a 
compact stream of femininity; billows of stout 
elderly ladies, and dancing ripples of slim 
young girls, with here and there a side-eddy 
of thin middle-aged spinsterhood. Each 
had a valise and of these possessions they 
built near the desk a mountain of volcanic 
formation, which looked alarmingly subject 
to eruptions and upheavals. Then they all 
began to talk at once to one another and to 
such hotel officials as they could overwhelm 
and swamp. 

“Good gracious, what is it?’’ asked Miss 
Dene of Falconer, who was supposed to be 
a human encyclopedia of general informa- 
tion. ‘I didn’t suppose there were so many 
women in the world.” 

“They're Native Daughters, out for an 
excursion and the time of their lives,” said 
Falconer. 

“Why Native?” Angela ventured. “It 
sounds like oysters.” 

“And it means California. They were 
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all born in this state; and they will now pro- 
ceed to see something of it in each others’ 
company. To-morrow morning they'll ‘do’ 
the Mission of Santa Barbara.” 

“They'll do for it, if they all try to get in 
at once,” laughed Miss Dene. ‘The place 
will be simply crawling with Daughters. 
How lucky we’ve done our sightseeing 
to-day.” 

She did not take the trouble to moderate 
her voice; and one of the new arrivals, who 
hovered alone and apparently friendless on 
the edge of the crowd, like a bubble of foam 
flung out by the surging wave, stood near 
enough to overhear. She turned and threw 
a glance at the group, just in time to catch 
en route to the back of her dress a look sent 
forth from the eyes of Miss Dene. It was 
that look which has no family resemblance 
to any other look, yet is always the same in 
the eyes of the best and the worst women; 
the look she gives another woman’s dress, 
the style and fit of which fill her with su- 
preme disgust. 

The victim did not take this well-known 
gaze with meekness. She was a small per- 
son, thin as a lath, with no attempt at com- 
plexion, and a way of doing her hair which 
alone would have proved impeccable virtue 
in the face of incriminating circumstantial 
evidence. She had neat little features and 
a neat little figure, though ‘provincial’ was 
written over her in cruelly conspicuous 
letters; and the gray eyes which she fastened 
on Miss Dene looked almost ill with gloomy 
intelligence. She did not attempt to “down” 
the beautifully dressed young woman with a 
retort, though her expression showed that 
she was tempted to be fishwifish. It was 
evident, however, that she was a lady, 
though she wore a badly made frock, and her 
hat sat like a hard extraneous Bath bun on 
the top of her neat head. Whether or no 
she were a Native Daughter, native good 
breeding fought with and got the better of 
fatigue, nervousness and irritation. She 
merely gazed fixedly for a long second at 
Miss Dene, as if to say: “I know my dress 
is amateurish, and yours is perfectly lovely; 
but I have a heart and would hate to hurt 
the feelings of anybody, especially one who 
couldn’t pay me back; whereas your only 
use for a heart is to keep your blood in 
circulation.” 

Angela saw this silent play of weapons 
and all her sympathy was with the little 
woman in dusty blue alpaca. She liked her 





instantly and was mentally busy rearranging 
her hair and dressing her in such a way as 
to make her quite pretty and piquant and 
young-looking, when a hotel clerk appeared 
with a paper in his hand. 

“Your name, please,” he said to the small 
and lonely person, who seemed to be the 
only one without acquaintances. 

“My name is Miss Sara Wilkins,’ she 
replied in a clear precise little voice which 
exactly matched her personality, ‘‘but I must 
tell you that I am not a Native Daughter, 
and have not engaged a room. I arrived 
at the same time with the others and when 
they are settled, I hope you'll be able to find 
me something, otherwise I hardly know 
what I shall do, as it is late and I’m traveling 
alone.” 

“Tm afraid I can do nothing for you, 
madam, if you have not engaged,” said the 
young man civilly. ‘These ladies are all 
expected; and to fit them in, a great many 
will be sleeping three and four in a room. 
There are other hotels in the town and I’m 
very sorry to say you will have to find some- 
thing there.” 

“I’m very sorry, too,” said the lady in the 
dusty alpaca. “I have wanted for years to 
stay in this hotel, if it was only for a few 
hours, as I’ve read so much about it; and I 
arranged to stop off at Santa Barbara on 
purpose, though I really ought to have 
gone on. 

Angela could bear no more. “Oh, would 
you take my sitting-room?” she asked, with 
the smile she had inherited with her heart 
and a few other things from Franklyn 
Merriam. ‘It would be such a shame for 
you to go away, when you’ve wanted to stop 
here—it’s so late, too—and you mightn’t get 
inanywhereelse. I shall be delighted—really 
—and I’m sure they can make you up a 
comfortable bed, for there’s a big lounge in 
the room.” 

Nick sat adoring her with his eyes, and 
Miss Dene believed that she had made the 
offer to please him and Falconer. Men were 
very silly and sentimental about such things. 
But as she, Theo, had no sitting-room of 
her own they could not blame her for 
selfishness. 

Miss Wilkins looked keenly at Angela 
with her intelligent gray eyes. ‘“‘Why, that’s 
very kind of you,” she said. ‘‘I don’t like to 
take your room—” 

“But you must like it, or you’ll spoil my 
pleasure,” Angela broke in, looking so 
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charming in her wish to make the little dusty 
person happy that few women and no men 
could have resisted or helped believing in 
her. It was at this moment that Falconer 
determined to tell Mrs. May something 
about certain private interests of his at 
Paso Robles, which until then it had not 
even occurred to him to confide in’ her. 

“Well, I will take the room, then, and I'll 
like it, too,” returned Miss Wilkins warmly. 
“T don’t see how I can thank you enough 
for giving up your sitting-room to a perfect 
stranger.” 

“Tm giving up nothing that I shall mind 
doing without,” said Angela; and did not 
dream that she had stirred the deep water 
under which a golden key lay hid—the key 
of an isiand-palace in the uncharted sea of 
the future. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE MYSTERY OF SAN MIGUEL 


7 O you think you will go to Shasta in 


Mr. Falconer’s private car?” Nick 
asked, wistfully. 

They were flying along together on the 
wings of the Bright Angel, Angela by Nick’s 
side, on the way to Paso Robles. It was 
morning of the next day; Falconer and Mrs. 
Harland and Theo Dene had left Santa 
Barbara earlier; and the sister and brother 
had been so pressing in their invitation that 
Angela had hardly known how to refuse it, 
though not quite willing to accept. Late 
that night Mrs. Harland and Theo would 
arrive at Del Monte, where Falconer would 
join them, and in a day or two they would 
go on to San Francisco, where Miss Dene 
had already been visiting. In Mrs. Har- 
land’s maid Kate had found a friend from 
her own part of “the ould country,’ who 
had “come over’ three years ago and who 
had known the adored Tim. This meeting 
was such a joy that Angela had fallen in 
with Mrs. Harland’s suggestion that the girl 
should go on to Paso Robles in Mr. Fal- 
coner’s car, “McCloud.” Kate would thus 
enjoy her friend’s society for several hours, 
and having arranged Mrs. May’s things 
in the rooms already engaged at the hotel 
would await her mistress’ arrival that 
evening. Therefore, Angela, Nick and the 
little chauffeur had the Bright Angel all to 
themselves, for a run of several hours 
through beautiful country, and a visit to the 























They were flying along together on the wings of the Bright Angel, Angela by Nick’s side 








old missions of San Luis and San Miguel, 
before arriving at Paso Robles. 

“Do I think I shall go?”” Angela echoed 
the question lazily, for she was happier this 
morning and basking dreamily in the 
change, not even troubling to wonder what 
had brought it about. “I hardly know. 
They were kind, very kind, to ask me. 
California people warm-hearted 
for strangers and so hospitable, one can’t 
help feeling one’s known them for years, 
instead of days. You are of that sort, too— 
otherwise I shouldn’t be with you now. And 
I’ve almost forgotten to be surprised at 
myself for that, or anything. Shasta and 
the McCloud river must be lovely and I like 
Mr. Falconer; Mrs. Harland, too, but he is 
what you said—splendid. I understand now 
why you called him typically Californian. 
There couldn't be a better type; and I should 
be proud to have him for a friend.” 

“I’m glad,” said Nick. And he tried to 
be glad. But he had not been told the 
romance of Mademoiselle Dobieski. Fal- 
coner did not know that Angela or Theo 
Dene knew it, though he had spoken of 
introducing Mrs. May to a Polish lady, 
staying at Paso Robles for the cure. ‘Then, 
of course you will go to Shasta with them 
in his car; and they'll take you to their place 
on the McCloud river, in Falconer’s motor. 
There’s a fine new road over the mountains, 
I’ve heard; and Shasta itself in sight between 
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the pines, like a great white spirit floating 
in the sky. You'll enjoy it. They say 
Falconer’s house there is the prettiest place 
of the sort in California. Mrs. Gaylor’s 
never been, but she reads a lot about society 
folks and their doings in the papers and 
she’s talked of the RiverCamp. Yes, you'll 
sure have a good time.” 

“Why do you say ‘you’?” Angela wanted 
to know. “They invited you, too.” 

“Yes, and that was really kind,’ Nick 
said. ‘It isn’t any ‘kindness’ to ask you, 
because ‘twould be an honor and a pleasure 
to have you visit them. But they don’t 
want me. I was only asked because I hap- 
pened to be with you and Mrs. Harland 
was afraid my feelings would be hurt if I 
was left out.”’ 

“I’m sure you’re mistaken,” Angela in- 
sisted, laughing a little within herself be- 
cause he had not seen Theo’s maneuvers, 
as she had. “Of course they want you.” 
She could not add what was in her mind: 
‘‘Anyway, Miss Dene does.” As for Car- 
men, Angela had no idea that the invitation 
was to be extended to her; and the figure of 
Mrs. Gaylor, who, according to Theo, 
intended to marry Hilliard, loomed less 
important before her eyes than it had 
after listening to Miss Dene, in the motor 
yesterday. Somehow it seemed improba- 
ble that Mr. Hilliard’s thoughts were 
dwelling on his “‘boss’ widow.”’ Of course, 


































it would be a very good thing for him to care 
for her, and, if Mrs. Gaylor were really 
nice, even to marry her in the end. Only, 
when a young woman is in a motor-car, with 
a handsome “‘forest creature,’’ who appears to 
live only for her, as he drives her through 
the country of her heart, she does not think 
much beyond the hour. For that hour he 
may be hers, and hers alone, though to- 
morrow they part; and she shuts her eyes 
to anything so far away, so out of the 
picture, as an end.” 

“Ym not Mrs. Harland’s kind,” Nick 
explained quietly; “nor Falconer’s either, 
if it comes to that, though he’s too big a 
man to care for what people call ‘social 
distinctions.” They’d be kind to me if I 
went, and wouldn’t let me feel any difference 
they could help, but there’d be a house 
party maybe, and I wouldn’t know anyone. 
I'd be all ‘out of it.’ I couldn’t stand for 
that, Mrs. May.” 

“You're very sensitive,” Angela said. 

“In some ways,” Nick admitted. But he 
did not admit the truth: that he could not 
and would not go to River Camp because 
it would be torture to see his Angel weaving 
the friendship she would be “‘proud to have” 
with Falconer. To Nick, it seemed im- 
possible that any man, free to love, could be 
five minutes in the adorable being’s society 
without falling in love with her and wanting 
to marry her; and that was the way he 
expected the Falconer friendship to end. 

Poor Nick had had his own moments of 
hope, but with Falconer for a rival the 
handicap was almost too great. Not that 
Nick meant to give up the fight, though if 
Angela went to Shasta it would be a knock- 
down blow. John Falconer was high enough 
for a place in Mrs. May’s mysterious 
world, wherever it was; and he had the 
virtues of the new world, too—virtues appre- 
ciated by her. Nick hated jealousy as 
common and shameful, and had always 
despised men who yielded to it; now, how- 
ever, they had his pity. He knew something 
of what they suffered, and scorned himself 
for knowing. But he could not go with Mrs. 
May, in Falconer’s car. 

Nevertheless he beat down the mean 


desire to dissuade her from going. “You 
oughtn’t to miss McCloud river,” he forced 
himself to say. 

“T’ll see,” said Angela. “It’s nice not to 
make up one’s mind about things, but just 
to enjoy the minute.” 
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“Are you enjoying the minute?” 

“Yes. Very much.” 

He was rewarded. For the minute was 
his—and the hour. They were spinning 
along the coast road, between sea and 
meadow, with the salt breeze in their faces. 
The whole world was blue and gold, except 
where trees were set like big rough emeralds, 
dark in the golden glitter of grain, or where 
rocks broke through, low dewn on the bro- 
caded sleeves of the hills, like skeleton 
elbows. The red-gold earth rose and fell 
in gracious curves, like the bare breast of a 
sleeping Indian girl; and now and then an 
azure inlet of the sea lit up a flowery meadow 
as eyes light a fair face with bright intelli- 
gence. In the distance, mountains seemed 
to float like spirit-guardians of hill-children, 
and desert dunes billowed through irrigated 
garden-oases like molten rivers of gold, 
boiling up from magic mines. 

Nick pointed out the two little mountains 
named after the mitre of St. Louis the 
Bishop—San Luis Obispo—and told Angela 
tales of the country, of the people, and of 
the little towns with Spanish names and 
faces, which gave her always that haunting 
impression of the old world. Some of the 
stories were her father’s stories, and she 
liked Hilliard the better for knowing them. 

They had both completely forgotten little 
Miss Sara Wilkins, who had stopped off 
at Santa Barbara because all her life she 
had wanted to see it. They passed hand- 
some girls in sombreros and red jackets, 
girls who rode their horses as if they had 
spent their lives in the saddle and would be 
happy to die in it. Anyone of them, choos- 
ing at random, would have made the ideal 
heroine for a western novel; and in every 
roadside meadow was a picture, a poem, 
or the first chapter of a romance. A pretty 
young woman sitting in a vine-framed 
doorway, her sunbonnet pushed back as she 
watched her tall husband plowing; little 
fair-haired children making garlands of 
huge purple convolvuli shaped like Ga- 
briel’s trumpet; butterflies hovering over 
patches of untended wild-flowers, in God’s 
own garden; tall lilied stalks like Aaron’s 
rod in blossom; flame-like rods, tall as 
blazing torches and as red (which Nick 
called “lion tails”); and always the yellow 
dazzle of poppies, with a far-off gray back- 
ground of velvety mountains. 

Angela felt the beauty and strangeness 
and newness of it all so keenly that her 
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pleasure touched pain. “Somewhere in this 
warm-hearted country, that’s making history 
every day, I shall have my home,” she 
thought. “Yesterday I was morbid and 
foolish for a little while. Now I’ve found 
myself again.”” She did not speculate upon 
the reasons for this change. She thought 
only that the new world was very good; 
that it was even more exciting to travel 
through a land whose greatest history was 
of to-day and to-morrow, than in one whose 
most potent charm lay in the past. And it 
was natural that Nick Hilliard’s companion- 
ship should add the right note, because he 
belonged to the picture, and could tell her 
things which no man of her own world 
could tell. 

Finally, their eyes lost the pointed vol- 
canic peaks of the mountains of San Luis 
as the car plunged into a maze of folding 
hills like giant dunes. The motor road was 
woven in a hundred twisted strands, while 
the railway overhead strode across the gaps 
between height and height on a wonderful 
grade that might have been built for an 
invading army of Martians. Rock-crested 
hills rose gray in the sun above the soft 
night of oak forests; and as the splendid 
road ascended, its white ribbons looped 
from mountain to mountain like the thrown 
lasso of a cowboy. 

‘*Paso Robles’ means ‘Pass of the 
Oaks,’”’ said Nick as they came into a 
stretch of wide billowing country where 
immense oaks shadowed the summer gold 
of meadows. And they talked of what this 
land must have been in the first days of the 
old padres, when no clearings had been 
made, when there were no ranches and 
wonderful threshing-machines at harvest- 
time; no roads, no motors, and no smoke 
against the clearness of the sky except the 
low hanging blue gauze of Indian camp- 
fires. 

“Shall we go to the Mission of San 
Miguel?”’ Nick asked, “‘or shall I take you 
to the hotel now and leave the warm lake 
you want to see and everything else until 
to-morrow ?” 

“But I’m not tired,’ said Angela. She 
did not want this day to end so soon; and 
it might as well be ended when she was out 
of the car. It was not always that she felt 
this; but to-day the society of the purring 
motor and Hilliard’s unobtrusive presence 
seemed to be all she wanted. 

“We'll hit the trail for the mission, then,” 


said Nick, joyously. ‘“‘We’ll see the sunset 
there as we did from Santa Barbara yester- 
day.” 

“Can this be as beautiful?’’ Angela mur- 
mured. “Surely not?” 

“You maybe won’t think so but I know 
it will be more beautiful for me,” he an- 
swered. “That imported young lady with 
all those elegant fixings sort of jarred with 
the mission architecture, to my mind.” 

Angela hoped that her laugh was not 
cattish. “But I’m imported too,” she said. 
“Shall I jar on you, at San Miguel?” 

“You’re not imported!’ Nick dared to 
contradict her. ‘Or if you are, you’re the 
kind there oughtn’t to be any duty on.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there’s nothing we can grow 
here like you.” 

A rain of sunset colors poured over moun- 
tains, hills and meadows as Nick turned his 
car toward the Mission of San Miguel; 
colors which Angela had never seen in any 
sky save in Africa; and here they were even 
more transparent, more like a bubbling-over 
of liquid amethyst and topaz and rose-pink 
tourmaline in the crucible of the sun. When 
they came in sight of the mission (built far 
from the springs because of hostile Indians 
who had traveled many miles to bathe, in 
the old times), the wonderful changing 
lights were growing every moment more 
beautiful, and the friends sat still, side by 
side in the car, drinking magic purple wine 
poured from the gem-rimmed gold cups of 
the gods. At last, when the jewel-tints 
began to fade, Angela said, ‘‘Let us go into 
the mission now. It is the right time; if 
we stay longer, we won’t have this to re- 
member at its best.”’ 

She would have been touched if she had 
guessed what happiness there was for Nick 
in the little word ‘‘we” spoken by her as she 
began often to speak it now: ‘‘We”’ must do 
this; ‘We’ mustn’t forget that. Each 
sentence or word which, uttered carelessly 
by her, meant that she liked being with him, 
he treasured like some flower, to plant in 
the garden of an island where he meant to 
live some day—the island of happy mem- 
ories, small but heavenly sweet in the wide 
sea of life. ’ 

He was disappointed when she asked 
Billy the chauffeur if he would not like to 
see the mission. “Nothing can hurt the 
car in this loneliness,” she said, “‘and when 
wecome out it will be too late for him to goin.” 
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Angela knelt by the open chest, Nick’s coat under her knees, and 
examined the treasures 
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Nick was tempted to glare a warning at 
Billy and suppress that youth’s desire to 
view objects of historical interest; but he 
refrained. Billy must not get it into his 
shrewd little head that there was “anything 
going on.” So the chauffeur left the car 
and followed Nick and Angela at a distance 
as they walked to the mission, to wander— 
so it seemed to him—sentimentally about 
the big inclosure, between crumbling adobe 
walls, where the Franciscan Fathers had 
sheltered cattle in nights of peace and 
Indians in nights of danger. Billy could 
not feel the pathos of the place, desolate, yet 
deeply impressive in its simplicity, but as 
he sauntered about, his hands in his pockets, 
whistling beneath his breath, “I can’t 
marry you!” his smart little modern mind 
began to work. The strategic value of the 
position appealed to him and he saw why 
padres had planted the mission here. 





“Guess they knew their business ‘most as 
well as if they’d been soldiers,’”’ he said to 
himself. For, though the towering walls 
of the inclosure and the nobly proportioned 
old church could not be seen by unaccus- 
tomed eyes from a distance—so walled in 
by far-away hills were they—within this 
great frame, the buildings stood on an emi- 
nence, looking over a wide expanse, away 
toward the Santa Lucia mountains. The 
neighborhood of the springs would have 
been too dangerous for the monks, whose 
business it was to promote peace, not war. 
The friendly Indians and the hostile tribes 
would have fought to the death for posses- 
sion of the coveted waters, blessed, as they 
thought, by the Great Spirit, who had left 
a lesser deity to guard them for all time. 
Billy found pleasure in picturing the 
massacres which he felt might have taken 
place in this solemn scene of peace. Many 
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padres doubtless had died here, but always 
others had come to take their places; and 

ork had through time, even 
as the bell-signals had gone on sounding 
from mission to mission along £1 Camino 
Real, the highway of the king. 

“One father lives here—a dear old 
gentleman,” said Nick. “I met him once, 
but he mayn’t remember me. I'll go now 
and knock at his door, to ask for the key of 
the church. Somehow I think you’re going 
to like it better than the church of Santa 
Barbara. There’s something special about 
this place, I hardly know what; but you’ll 
know. And they’ve got some tine vestments 
they're very proud of—made by Queen 
Isabella the Catholic and her ladies.” 

It rather surprised Angela to hear Nick 
speak of Isabella the Catholic, for this way 
of naming the queen showed knowledge of 
history; and Angela had not yet discovered 
that history was Nick’s favorite reading. 
Indeed, she was only just beginning to learn 
and understand a very few things about him. 
At first, her whole rather patronizing idea 
of the handsome young man had been that 
he was an interesting type—a picturesque 
figure. Then, when she heard him talk 
with Falconer, and Falconer talk of him, 
and of what he had done, she saw that 
Hilliard was a man of importance in his 
state; that the “picturesque figure’? was 
merely the woman's point of view. She 
was ceasing to patronize him mentally now; 
and almost every hour he gave her some new 
surprise which woke her interest and made 
her care more for his companionship. 

At a closed door in the white deserted 
cloisters Hilliard knocked, and knocked 
again, but there was no answer. His face 
clouded, for he had set his heart on showing 
Mrs. May this mission church, the one he 
liked best of any he had ever visited, because 
of its grand solemnity in loneliness. 

“That means we can’t get the key,” said 
Angela. 

“I’m afraid so,” he answered. “But it’s 
possible the padre is in the church, showing 
someone around, or having a look at his 
dearly beloved vestments.” 

They walked to the church door, and 
found it shut; but the big old-fashioned key 
was in the lock. Nick pushed the door 
open and they both went in, followed by 
Billy. But the padre was not to be seen. 
So far as they could tell in the dimness the 
church was empty. 


so the w gone on 


The Spell 








“This is rather queer,” said Nick. “I 
wonder what can have become of the padre? 
It isn’t like him, I’m sure, to leave his 
church open at this time of the evening. 
It’s getting late and we’ll have to light up 
before we start for the hotel, although we’ve 
only about eight miles to go.” 

“I’m sorry he’s not here,” Angela said. 
“T should have loved to see Queen Isa- 
bella’s vestments.” 

“Would you? Well, you shall, if I have 
to turn everything in the church upside 
down to rout them out. They must be 
somewhere.” 

They wandered about, stopping to peer 
through the dusk and examine the primitive 
paintings and decorations made by Indians 
according to designs of the Spanish monks. 

“TI believe the man who thought of this 
church came from Seville!’ Angela ex- 
claimed. ‘‘There’s a faint pathetic resem- 
blance to the cathedral, which to me is the 
noblest in the world. Now, do you suppose 
the vestments may be kept up in that gal- 
lery? It looks a safe sort of place for 
treasures. But if they’re there, I’m afraid 
we shall find them in a locked box.” 

It was worth trying and they climbed the 
narrow stairs that led up to a gallery, thickly 
curtained with twilight. There, sure enough, 
was a box, and like the door it was open, the 
key in the lock. Within, free to every hand, 
were the embroideries, the great treasures 
of the church. 

“Isn't it mysterious?” she asked in a half- 
whisper, for loud tones would make jarring 
notes in this haunt of silence and shadows. 
“Can anything have happened to the 
padre?” 

“Things don’t happen in these days,” 
said Nick, reassuring her. But he was 
puzzled and not quite easy in his mind. 
“It’s too dark for you to see the vestments 
well. Shall I carry them downstairs?” 

“No,” said Angela. “I’d rather look 
them over here. It’s like seeing flowers in 
thenight. The tints come up to your eyes in 
the most wonderful way, like spirit colors.” 

Seeing that she meant to kneel by the 
open chest, Nick whipped off his coat to 
lay under her knees and she laughed as she 
named him Sir Walter Raleigh. Hilliard 
and Billy stood behind her, Nick stooping 
sometimes to examine a stole or altar cloth 
she wished to show him, Billy frankly 
bored, until a faint sound somewhere made 
him prick up his ears. 










































“Maybe that’s the padre now,” said he. 
“Shall I go look?”” Then he pattered down 
the steep stairway without waiting to be 
answered. 

Angela and Nick forgot him for a moment 
until his nasal young voice called up to 
them excitedly from below the gallery. 

“Say, Mr. Hilliard, we’re locked in.” 

“What?” exclaimed Nick, straightening 
himself up and dropping the end of an 
embroidered stole. 

“Somebody’s been to the door and 
locked it on the outside.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE WISE BIRD IN THE DARK 


T was very dim in the mission church. 
Angela had not realized how dim until 
she heard the as- 
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almost jollity. ‘We'll get out all right. I 
was just studying what must have happened. 
That’s why I was so mum. I reckon the 
padre must have been away—though why 
he left the key in the door beats me—and 
coming back, he locked up for the night. 
Unless he went around in that direction he 
wouldn’t have seen the auto. If he looked 
in here, of course he’d have thought the 
church was empty, because of our being 
up in the gallery. And it’s late in the day 
now, so late he wouldn’t have expected 
any Visitors.” 

“Tt’s so late in the day that it’s night,” 
murmured Angela. °‘‘That’s another reason 
for not seeing the motor.” 

“Not quite night yet. Now I’m going 
down to make all the noise I can at the door, 
assisted by Billy. There'll be such a din, 
between the two of 





tounding news an- 
nounced through 
Billy’s nose. They 
were locked in! 
Somebody had 
been to the door, 
somebocy had 
locked it on the 
outside. And it 
was deep twilight, 
almost night. 
Suddenly it 
seemed completely 
night. The colors 
of the old _ vest- 
ments still glowed 
in the dusk, like 
smoldering coals in 
a dying fire, but 
that was because of 
their rich tints, and 
because the eyes 
which had _ been 
gazing at them 
were accustomed 








By the time Billy had finally dropped to the grass, 
night had closed in 


us, you'll want to 
stop your ears; and 
as for the poor old 
padre, he’ll come 
trotting as fast as 
his legs will carry 
him, to stop the 
row.” Nick laugh- 
ed so jovially that 
Angela began to be 
seriously concern- 
ed. If it were nec- 
essary to assume 
such gaiety in order 
to reassure her he 
must regard the 
situation as des- 
perate. Sheremem- 
bered how far away 
was the sole occu- 
pied room among 
the many empty 
echoing ones; that 
in which lived the 
monkish caretaker. 








to the rising tide 
of darkness. But looking up at Nick to see 
what his silence meant, and whether he 
were nonplussed or deciding on some plan 
of action, Angela could hardly make out his 
features. She could see clearly only his 
eyes, luminous and grave. 

“What shall we do?” she asked. Her 
voice sounded young and appealing, like 
that of an anxious child. 

“Don’t you worry, Mrs. May,” said Nick, 
with an abrupt accession of cheerfulness, 





She let Nick help 
her down the steep stairway, and the touch 
of his hand on her arm was comforting. It 
was cold in the darkening church and she 
felt the chill, more in her imagination than 
her body, yet she shivered a little. 

“What if we have to stay here all night!” 
she thought. But she kept the thought to 
herself. 

Nick and Billy took turns in pounding 
on the door, shouting “Hi, padre!” then 
doing it together; but the separate and 
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combined noises, ear-splitting inside the 
church, produced no result. The sacred, 


dreamy silence was shattered in vain, and 
at last, when the two refused to be dis 
couraged by lack of success, Angela stopped 
them. 

“Tt’s no use,”’ she said. ‘He isn’t going 
to hear. And I shall have hysterics or 
something idiotic if you keep on for one 
more minute. 

“T was just thinking myself of trying 
another way,” said Nick, still painfully 
cheerful. 

“What other way?—since even Samson 
couldn’t batter down thé door.” 

“A lot simpler than battering. 
out of a window.” 

“Too high,” said Angela. 

“No. ll manage it all right. Ill get 
out, find the padre, and—”’ 

“And leave me here in the dark? 

“But there'll be Billy.” 

“Let Billy go,” Angela half whispered. 
“And you stay here with me. Supposing 
you went and the padre wasn’t there, and— 
and you weren’t able to get back. Oh, I 
couldn’t bear that!” 

Never had Nick known so exquisite a 
moment. He was sorry this queer, rather 
mysterious accident had happened, because 
it seemed to retlect somehow on his intelli- 
gence and foresight as a guide. And he 
hated to have Angela distressed. But— 
after his hot strivings with the snake jeal- 
ousy and his humiliating defeat, it was balm 
poured into an open wound that she should 
depend upon him and want him with her 
in this trouble. 

“T thought, if worst came to worst, I 
might find a ladder outside,” he said, fearful 
of betraying his selfish happiness. 

“Billy can find a ladder, if there is one,”’ 
Angela persisted. ‘‘It’s perfectly dark now, 
and there’s the most weird, rustling sound, 
whether you've noticed it or not, which 


Climb 


No!” 










































The Spell 


comes every once in a while, and I can’t 
possibly stand it with only Billy.” 

Nick could hardly speak for joy, but he 
managed to reply with superficial calm: 
“All right, Billy shall be the man to go.” 

But the going was easier to propose than to 
carry out: for in old days, when the padres 
of ancient Spain were building new Spain, 
mission churches had to protect their flocks 
at times against the devil incarnate as well 
as excarnate. Windows were made few 
and high; and now, when the brave builders 
sleep, it is nobody’s business to worry over- 
much about the free passage of fresh air. 
Such windows as San Miguel possesses 
were hermetically closed that night when 
Angela di Sereno and Nick Hilliard were 
imprisoned; and Billy, standing on Nick’s 
shoulders, had to work a long time before he 
could get one of these windows open. By 
the time that the wiry, slim little figure was 
ready to straddle the window-sill, slip out, 
dangling, and finally drop down on the 
grass, night had indeed closed in, fragrant 
and purple in the open, heavy and black in 
the old church. 

Angela came and stood close to Nick. 
She had never been a timid girl, but since 
the night when she had lain watching the 
thief who slowly, slowly raised her window, 
twelve stories above the ground, she had 
felt foolish and hitherto unknown terrors if 
she happened to wake in the dark. And 
now there really was a rustling, which 
softly stirred the silence, then died into 
stillness, as if it had never been. 

“Don’t go away from me,” she said. 
“Tt’s so dark now, that if we’re separated 
we may be a long time finding each other 
again.” 

It sounded like an allegory. 

“No, we mustn’t be separated,” Nick 
answered, struck by her words, almost with 
awe. And then he, too, heard the rustling, 
faint, winged and mysterious. 








“The Big Four.” From left to right: Joseph D. Redding, who wrote the libretto of “Natoma”; Andreas 
Dippel, general manager of the Chicago Grand Opera Company; Cleofonte, Campanini, general 








musical director of the company; Victor Herbert, composer of “Natoma 


Natoma—A Real American Opera 


By LitTreLL McCLuneG 


Vanished are my fathers: 
Now the stranger comes as chieftain. 


N event of unusual significance to 
every American who loves music 
and who is interested in the 
progress of music in his own 
country took place in the last 

week of February at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Philadelphia, when the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company presented for the 
first time on any stage ““Natoma,”’ an Ameri- 
can grand opera by Victor Herbert, the 
composer, and Joseph D. Redding, the 
California author. In the strict sense of the 
‘ word it was the first American grand opera 
produced in the United States; that is, an 
opera by Americans, with scenes in this 
country, characters familiar to American 
history, and sung in English for an American 
audience. 

. The only feature that was not all American 
was the cast, which was intentionally part 
foreign. The very fact that only one of the 





—NATOMA. 


singers, Miss Lillian Grenville, was born 
in this country is significant in itself. When 
foreign singers come to this country and 
learn a language which is strange we can- 
not say any more that the reason for the lack 
of opera in English is that foreign artists 
will not or can not sing the English words. 
The director was Cleofonte Campanini, the 
celebrated maestro, who not only organized 
but perfected the organization of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s company in New York several 
seasons ago. His presence as conductor 
partly dispelled the idea that Italian directors 
are prejudiced against American music. 

To music lovers in the far West the pro- 
duction of ‘‘Natoma”’ is of keen interest 
because it is possible that this opera will 
be given by the Chicago company on the 
Pacific Coast next season. 

A great part of the credit for the pro- 
duction of “Natoma” is due to Mr. Andreas 
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Island of Santa Barbara, looking toward the mainland 


tories and private music classes in Chicago. 


Dippel, general manager of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. Mr. Dippel, who 
was formerly administrative manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in New York 






Fifty of these young women were selected to 
learn the operas. Within three months they 
had mastered the chorus parts of one dozen 






























has taken a strong 
stand for opera in En- 
glish, and spent quite 
asum in having several 
“foreign” operas 
translated. 

Further than this, 
Mr. Dippel hopes to 
inaugurate within an- 
other season what he 
terms a National 
American Opera; that 
is, he means to give 
opera in English in 
several of the large 
cities both East and 
West. The chief fea- 
ture of this compre- 
hensive scheme will 
be the organizing of 
American choruses. In 
Chicago last fall Mr. 
Dippel announced 
that his chorus would 
contain forty or fifty 
American girls. He 
employed a vocal di- 
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French and _ Italian 
works. When the 
season opened they 
became a_ delightful 
feature of the produc- 
tions. Instead of large 
ladies of uncertain age 
who had made up the 
choruses in previous 
years, Chicago opera- 
goers saw trim pretty 
girls with fresh strong 
voices singing as well 
assome of their Italian 
sisters who had been 
in the chorus half their 
life. Mr. Dippel’s in- 
tention now is to 
establish American 
choruses in half a 
dozen large cities and 
thus arouse keen 
“local” interest in 
operatic productions. 
The plan is to train 
these choruses for 
three or four months 


Mary Garden, who sings the title role of ““Natoma” 
rector and announced before the opening of 
his plan in the Chicago papers. He received the season, say in St. Louis and St. Paul, so 


nearly one hundred applications from grad 
uates and pupils of the different conserva 
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that there wili be need of taking only the 
principals and the orchestra from Chicago 





























Act II. 


for the productions. 


interest in the. operas, 


siderably reduce trav- 
eling expenses—a 
more important fea- 
ture than many people 
think in thé produc- 
tion of grand opera. 
Out of these choruses 
Mr. Dippel hopes to 
find singers who in 
time will be able to 
sing first roles. His 
theory is that in fresh- 
ness and beauty no 
voices in the world 
are surpassed by those 
in America, and he 
means to develop these 
voices to the full extent 
of their possibilities. 
In “Natoma,” Mr. 
Dippel has carried 
out this idea literally 
—having singers who 
“look the part.”” The 
title role of “Natoma,” 
the Indian girl who 
typifies a vanishing 


race, is sung by Miss Mary Garden, the cele- 
brated Scotch soprano who has never been 


historic editice 


Besides intensifying 
this plan will con- 
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Lillian Grenville, who sings Barbara in 
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Merrill, 





Exterior of Mission Church on the mainland, an excellent reproduction of Santa Barbara’s 


farther West than Chicago, where she lived 
from childhood until early womanhood. 


Her graceful figure 
and her complete 
mastery of histrionic 
art made her an ideal 
Indian girl—a charac- 
ter as beautiful as her 
Melisande and 
striking as her Thais. 

The other soprano 
part, that of Barbara, 
the beautiful daughter 
of Spain for whom 
Natoma makesa great 
sacrifice, was graced 
by Miss Lillian Gren- 
ville, an American girl 
of unusual charm and 
beauty. Miss Gren- 
ville was born in New 
York but received her 


as 


education at a con- 
vent in Canada. Her 
operatic début was 


made in France and 
she has been singing 
in France and the 
Riviera for four years. 


The first tenor part in ‘‘Natoma” is 
Lieutenant Paul 


United States 
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Act II. 


Navy, who is loved by both Barbara and 
No happier selection for this 
character than that of John McCormack, 


Natoma. 


the foremost living 
Irish singer, could 
have been’ made. 
Three notable bari- 


tones of three nation- 
alities sing important 
roles. They are Hec- 
tor Dufranne, the 


French singer; Ar- 
mand Crabbe, the 
Belgian, and Mario 
Sammarco, the Ital- 


ian. The basso part 
is sung by Gustave 
Huberdeau, the 
French artist. 

The plot of ‘Na- 
toma’’ is a love story 
redolent with the sen- 
timent that denomi- 
nated the emotions of 
the people in the early 
mission days in Cali- 
fornia. The first act 
takes place at the 
hacienda of a Spanish 
grandee on the Island 
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of Santa Barbara. 
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John McCormack, the Irish tenor, who sings 
the role of Lieutenant Paul Merrill 


Interior of Mission Church where Natoma becomes a nun 


The second act shows 
the plaza before the mission church on the 
mainland. The third act takes place inside 


the mission church. 

This story is not one 
of ingenious surprises 
and swift climaxes, 
and while told simply 
it is unfolded in poetic 
phrases of appealing 
beauty. Mr. Redding, 
the author, one of the 
best known of Cali- 
fornians, has delighted 
to delve into the early 
history: of his state, 
and has written a 
story that cannot but 
appeal to those who 
respond to genuine 
sentiment. Mr. Her- 
bert and Mr. Redding 
have worked for more 
than two years on 
“Natoma,” but they 
have achieved an am- 
bition that is worthy 
of the applause of the 
American musical 
public. 














In the Shadow of the Dragon 


By GRANT CARPENTER 
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The Coming of the Law 


This is the story of ‘‘The Coming of the Law’’ from the Middle Kingdom* to 
the land of the white foreign devils, when Quan Quock Ming pointed the way; 
and the manner in which the family of Chew was thereby enabled to render 


justice and save its face: 


HEN 


told 


and without ancestors; 
how he had _ foretold 
many marvelous things; 
how he had saved our 
lives quite miraculously ; 
and how he had arrived 
in the land of the fan 
quait withmuch money, 
a young wife and three 
hundred ancestors, my 
uncle smiled knowingly 
and said: 

“He must be a very 
clever man.” 

“He is a very wise 
priest and a_ great 
prophet” said I, but 
my uncle merely wagged 
his head  doubtfully, 
though there came a 
time long afterward 
when he said quite 
seriously: 

“Quan Quock Ming 
is either a very great 
prophet ora very clever 
man; and there is little 
difference, my son.” 

For a few days after 
our arrival there was 


much discussion among my people con- 
cerning the extraordinary events of the 
voyage, all who had seen and heard Quan 
Quock Ming, saying “prophet,” and all who 


I boasted to my 
uncle of the remarkable 
friend I had found, and had much else 
about, he became just as another Chinese 
and was almost forgotten. 
on the street one day as I was about to 


him how 
Quock Mingy had left 
China without money, without womenfolk 


“They would have killed 
man for man until peace 
talkers arranged a com- 


promise. 


Quan 





It is the law’ 


had not saying ‘“‘man.” 
were few and the latter many, and _ all 








Fah$—him, 


Then, as the former 


think of and to talk 


But I met him 


buy some sugar-cane 
and he spoke kindly 
to me and I politely to 
him. That he remem- 
bered me at all was 
surprising; but when 
he told me that he had 
never forgotten me and 
at that very moment 
had a luck charm he 
had made for me, it 
was astonishing; and 
I was glad to give him 
the ten-cent piece my 
uncle had given me, 
when Quan Quock 
Ming explained to me 
the necessity of making 
a small sacrifice at the 
Tien How temple to 
make the charm more 
potent. 

Then he told me in 
afew words that he had 
sacrificed every cent 
of his money to the gods, 
but they had in no wise 
relented; that evil spirits 
still pursued him and 
his accursed wife, Fong 


because of the wickedness 
of those who had desecrated his father’s 
~*China. tBright Country Quan. 


tForeign devils. ; 
§ Flower of the Fong family. 
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grave and brought to 
him a bad fung shui* 
and her, 
the iniquity of her 
foster-father — and 
that their misfortunes 
continually multiplied. 

“Just see what has 
happened now!’ he 
exclaimed with great 
bitterness. “The 
swine of a woman has 
borne me a pig of a 
daughter.”’ 

Then he asked if I 
were attending school, 
and when I said I 
was not, he generously 
offered to instruct me 
in the classics if I 
could induce my uncle 
to pay the cost and 
could procure some 
other pupils. As there 
were few teachers and 
many boys I got about 
twenty to go to him, 
and to compensate me 
he gave me the seat 
of honor at his left. 
He was a conscientious 
instructor and forced his pupils to work 
diligently, especially in the practice of 
writing, Saying: 

“Write all you know of your illustrious 
ancestry, and when you have done that 
write of your good friends and their hcnor 
able ancestors and of your bad enemies 
and their wicked progenitors, and of all 
that you have heard of occurrences in their 
lives, and of all that happens daily. Write 
of everything that you hear and see, for 
writing is very important.” 

We did as we were commanded, and 
Quan Quock Ming manifested always a 
keen, kindly and patient interest in all that 
we wrote, reading it carefully, asking many 
questions and making corrections where we 
had made errors, and seeming never to tire 
in his efforts to get us to observe, to inquire 
and to record. He often commended us for 
our diligence and rarely had occasion to 
reprove us for idleness or stupidity. He 
seldom beat us on the heads with his stick, 
and even on such occasions expressed pro 
found regret that his tender heart would 
not permit him to punish us with 


because of 
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deserved _ severity. 
Only once within my 
recollection did he be- 
come exceedingly an- 
gry, and that was 
when Hong Yeeyj, 
who had received in- 
struction in the school 
of the foreigners, wrote 
of a friend he had 
never named 
Jesus, the Son of God, 
who was the first an- 
cestor of the Chinese 
as well as the fan quai. 

‘‘“Haie—e!’’ roared 
Quan Quock Ming. 


seen 





“You are an unfilial 
little beast!’ and he 
gave Hong Yee a 


tremendous thrashing. 
“That will teach you 
not to believe what the 
fan quai tell you, for 
they are very impious 
and great liars as 
well. Everyone knows 
that there is no family 
in the Middle King- 
dom of the surname of 
God, and if there ever 
had been such an ancestor His memory 
would have been preserved by His descend- 
ants. 


Quan Quock Ming sat 
with his eyes fixed 
upon the seroils 
from the Classics 


To be starved in China or stoned in 
America was the alternative that confronted 
my countrymen, so they came to a strange 
and inhospitable land and faced the angry 
foreign devils, smiling much and complain- 
ing little as they took bread and stones to- 
gether. Having no official to speak for 
them, either to beg tolerance or to demand 
justice, they formed themselves into soci- 
eties, according to the district whence they 
came, for their mutual benefit and protec- 
tion; and when the presidents of these 
societies met together to consider matters 
of moment affecting all Chinese alike they 
were known as the Six Companies. But 
even they could not obtain justice, and in 
consequence there was much discontent 
among my people. 

When the Six Companies ordered a great 
public meeting to discuss the matter, Quan 
Quock Ming, who had been mentioned 


*Fate dependent upon spirits, demons and the elements. 
+Prosperous Hong. 








Py P 
Q frequently as a man of great learning 

_* and wisdom, though his face was 

TERI : . : 

ag scarcely known, was invited to 

“attend; and everyone Was aston- 

ished when he strode in quite late and 





without pausing even to look to the right 
or the left or to make the usual salutations 
took the seat of honor at the left of the presi- 
dent, Lee Tsi Bong*; but his appearance 
was so impressive that none of the other 
presidents dared to ask him to take a lower 
seat, though they scowled with displeasure. 

Through the whole meeting he sat on the 
edge of his chair with his knees wide apart 
and a hand on each, his shoul- 
ders straight, his head erect and 
his eyes fixed upon the scrolls 
from the classics that hung on 
the wall opposite; and Lee Tsi 
Bong seemed to shrink and Quan 
Quock Ming to expand with each 


moment that passed, until all 
spoke toward him, though he 
noticed them no more than a 


josst would a rag-picker or a 
woman. 


“Honorable sirs’’ spoke Lee 
Tsi Bong, ‘this is a strange 


country of strange people and 
strange ways; a country where 
men respect even a_ big-footed 
woman but have no reverence 
for their elders; where women 
are permitted to associate with 
men in public places and even to 
transact business; where no one 
worships his an- 
cestors, and few 
have ancestors to 
worship; where 
all touch the 
filthy hands of 
one another on 
meeting instead 
of each shaking 
his own; where 
men take off their ] 
hats instead of 
their shoes on 
entering the home 
ofa friend; where 
all have pale| 
sickly faces and 
staring eyes, and 
the men have big 
beards and bald 
heads; where 
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young men have the effrontery to 
wear beards before they have lived 
forty years; where every one boasts 77 - 
loudly of much law and great justice -” 
for all, though there is none for us. Now 


what can we do about all this?” 

‘The fan quai have many magistrates” 
said Chew Foot, the interpreter, ‘and 
lawyers are as numerous and as busy 
cockroaches in a kitchen. Each has many 
rooms filled with books, and every book is 
filled with laws upon every subject that men 
may dispute over—even laws concerning 
the driving of horses, the catching of shrimps, 
the picking of chickens, the beat- 
ing of wives and all such trifling 
matters. Yet when we have dis- 
putes and buy a big lawyer at a 
high price we often lose, though 
we have plenty of money to pay 
the magistrate.” 

“Now I would like to know 
what sense there is in buying a 
lawyer to lose a case when one 
can just as well lose without pay- 
ing a copper cash!” shouted 
Jeong Chuey$, the merchant, and 
everyone said: 

“Hi low! That is true!’ 
all nodded their heads 
times. 

‘Even when a magistrate 
paid by us to decide a cause in 
our favor’ continued Chew Foo, 
“another magistrate says he was 
wrong and orders him to decide 


as 


and 
many 


1S 


against us, but we 
never get our 


money back. There 
is a magistrate for 
widows and or- 
phans,a magistrate 
for promissory 
notes and _ other 
debts, a magistrate 
for gambling and 
a magistrate for 
murder, and there 
are still other mag- 
istrates over all 
these to say that 
the lesser magis- 
trates are ignora- 
muses. There are 
~ *Help His Country Lee. 
+God; corruption of the 
Portuguese ‘‘Deos.” 


tRich Chew. 
§Main Prop Jeong. 


Through a pair of large spectacles he studied the 


mysterious characters on the stick 
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magistrates for the 
city, for the district, 
for the province and 
forthe whole country. 
Our disputes are 
taken from one to | 
another, and before | 
each a lawver reads | 
from his books Say- 
ing the law is thus 


and so; and then the 


from other books say 


opposing lawyer reads 
| 


ing itis not thus and 
so, but this and that. | 
The magistrate lis 
tens, finally saying 
what the law is, and | 
then the lawyer who 
takes 


before 


is dissatisfied 
the matter 
another magistrate 

who says that the first | | 
made a mistake. If ee 
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not surrendered him- 
self, they were taken 
out to the river to be 
drowned. Everyone 
knows that such a 
law is just and proper, 
for the elders of a 
family, who must be 
obeyed, are responsi- 
ble for the conduct 
of their direct de- 
scendants. When the 
weights had already 
been tied to their 
feet, and everyone 
was saying ‘What an 
unfilial and impious 
son Wong Yick is 
| to let his elders die 
this way,’ and all 
stood with their heads 
bowed in shame for 
Wong Yick, he came 
running from the 
fields and was 








anyone ever finds out 
what the law is, there 
are other officials who 





drowned at once, thus 
proving that he was 








change it at once, 

so that no one ever knows it, though it is the 
law that everyone must know it. So if you 
pause to look into the window of a fan 
quai store and a foreign devil kicks you, 
you say to yourself: ‘That must be a new 
law’ and you pass on. It is not so in our 
country, for there the law is certain, the 
decision prompt and the punishment swift.” 

“Chew Foo speaks truly’ said Chin 
Dock*, the butcher, ‘but he is from Canton 
and knows more of magistrates and less of 
law than we who are from the interior. In 
the coast cities men of all families, the 
Wongs, the Lims, the Lees, the Louies and 
the Chins, are intermingled, but in the 
interior districts each family has a village 
ot its own, in which none but clansmen live; 
and the heavenly dynasty expects each 
family to do all things that are necessary to 
regulate itself, so the elders of the villages 
sit as judges and administer the law among 
their own kinsmen. When they decide, all 
must obey, for that is the law.” 

“That is quite true’ spoke Wong Youy 
“for when Wong Yickt killed Wong Lock$ 
and fled to the rice-fields his father and 
erandfather were at once imprisoned by the 
elders of the village of the Wongs, and 
the very next day, as Wong Yick had 


a good son and saving 
the family’s face. And it was all a matter 
that concerned only the family of Wong, and 
in which neither the magistrates nor other 
families had any interest.” 

“T remember once” spoke Lim Toy, 
“that a Lee man was killed in the village 
of the Lims, and the elders of the Lee village 
complained to the elders of the Lim family, 
demanding that the slayer be killed or that 
the village pay the relatives of the Lee man 
one hundred taels of silver as compensation. 
But the elders of the Lim village proved that 
the Lee man had visited a married woman 
of the Lim village when her husband was not 
at home, and the elders of the Lee village 
were forced to say: ‘It is right that he should 
have been killed, for that is a terrible crime, 
and we bow our heads in shame.’ But had 
it not been proven, the Lim village would 
have been forced to pay the money, or the 
Lee men would have been quite right in 
killing an elder of the Lim village; and they 
would have killed raan for man until peace- 
talkers from a friendly village should arrange 
a compromise. 

“In these things no one complains to the 
magistrates, for all learned many centuries 

*Chin, the Genius tGlory of the Wong Family. 


tGreat Benefits Wong. $Happy Wong. 
* Talented Lim. 













































ago that they imprison and torture 
litigants, those in the right as well 
as those in the wrong, and the 
witnesses for both sides, until they 
and all their clansmen have not a single 
cash left. Then perhaps all are punished 
for making so much bother. So it has 
come to be the law that family matters 
shall be settled by the families. Thus justice 
is done, and peace and good order are 
maintained.”’ 

“Hi low!*’ shouted Chew Foo. “But 
how is it in this country? If a Lim kill a 
Lee the fan quai interfere and take him to 





prison. The magistrate of deaths says he 
killed the Lee man; the magistrate of small 
crimes says he killed the Lee man; the 


magistrate of great crimes and his twelve 
assistants say he killed the Lee man; and 
after a year or two the greater magistrates 
say he killed the Lee man, but it was not 
properly proven. Then the lesser magis- 
trate and his assistants again say that he 


killed the Lee 
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ative if his body be buried before his 
murderer is punished. You may as *___ 
well bury one with his feet to the north @~ 
and be done withit. Nowhowcanwe -~ 
keep our relatives unburied for three or four 
years while lawyers and magistrates dispute 
about the matter? Itis very unreasonable to 
expect such a thing. Without a doubt, sir 
scholar, whose honorable surname I am 
told is Quan, you can advise us wisely upon 
this perplexing matter.”’ 

Quan Quock Ming sat for a moment as 
though he had not heard, and then rose with 
great deliberation and took from beneath 
his long coat the question sticks with which 
he interrogated the when _ telling 
fortunes. He shook them in his hands and 
held them toward Lee Tsi Bong, who 
selected one. 

“T know naught of you, naught of your 
illustrious ancestors, naught of your business 
affairs, and naught of all the things that 
perplex you” he said as he took the stick 

chosen by Lee 


gods 








man, and in an- 


Tsi Bong, “but 





other year or two 
the greater mag- 
istrates say that 
he did not kill 
the Lee man, 
but if he did, it 
was not proven. 
Then the Lim 
man is released, 
though you all 
know that it is 
the law of our 
country that he 
who kills another 
must prove that 
he is innocent. 
And that is a 
very good law, 
for who knows 
so much about 
the matter as the 
one who commits 
the crime?” 
“But that is 
not the worst of 
the matter 
spoke Lee Tsi 
Bong. ‘‘Every- 
one knows that 
no good luck 
can come from 
the spirit of a rel- 











he said. 





“Your life is very hard for one so young and be -autiful” 


this reveals all 
to me.” 

Then he took 
from his pocket 
a pair of large 
spectacles that 
made him appear 
so important 
when they were 
on the end of his 
nose that no one 
thought of the 
discourtesy, and 
through them he 
studied the mys- 
terious charac- 
ters on the stick, 
while everyone 
kept very. still 
waiting for the 
sage to speak. 
At last he raised 
his chin high and 
looking at Lee 
Tsi Bong through 
his _ spectacles, 
said: 

“You are Lee 
T'si Bong, son of 
| Lee Soo Doonf, 


“Why not leave it for a better’ 


*That is true. 
tHonorable Official Lee. 
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and he was the son 
of Lee King Chong*. 
You are a merchant, 
your father was a mer- 
chant, and your grand- 
father wasa merchant; 
and all you have 
pre yspered, except that 
your grand father’s 
store in Canton was 
once burned, and you 
were once cheated by 
a foreign devil in this 
country, whereby you 
lost $1200. Is it not 
so?”’ 

“Hi low’’ assented 
Tsi Bong, while 
many others  mur- 
mured ‘‘marvelous,”’ 
“wonderful,” and sim- 
ilar words, for all that 


of 


Lee 


Quan Quock Ming 
had said was quite 
true. 


‘All that lies behind 
you in your life and 
in the lives of your 
ancestors”’ continued 
the sage, “‘is revealed 
by this question stick, 
but it is of more im- 
portant matters that 
lie in the future that you would know. They 
are equally clear and certain, provided you 
follow the tao—the way—but if you turn to 
the right or to the left, you may offend the 
spirits of your ancestors, and their malignant 
influence will change all.” 

Everyone had risen and many had pressed 
forward to hear more distinctly all that he 
might say, and when he observed it he 
frowned upon the people and waved them 
back with his hands, so that all took their 
seats hastily and stretched their necks 
greatly. When all were still again he said: 

“This is a very simple matter. If the 
gods of the fam quai are not beneficent, 
worship your own; if the attire of the fan 
quai is not comfortable, wear your own; 
if the food of the fan quai is not savory, eat 
your own; if the law of the fan quai is not 
reasonable, make your own—and live in 
peace and comfort. Is that not wisdom?” 

“Hi low!’ shouted everyone, and all 


nodded their heads many times. — 


@ *Prosperous Gem Lee. _—_ tSociety. 


“The great master said: ‘To govern 








Kneeling before the altar of the tong with the burning 
punk between the palms of his hands 
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Se simply by statute, and 
to reduce all to order 
by means of pains 
and penalties, is to 
render the people 
evasive and devoid of 
any sense of shame.’ 
So let all of the sur- 
name of Wong form 
one fongy; all of the 
surname of Lee an- 
other, and all of the 
surname of Lim an- 
other, until each fam- 
ily shall have its own 
society governed by 
the elders. Then, 
though you of differ- 
ent families mingle 
under the same roof, 
you willstill have your 
village law and gov- 
ernment, so that 
when a Chin man 
wrongs a Chin man 
complaint may 
laid before the elders 

jjof the Chin family 
tong for settlement; 
and when a Wong 
man wrongs a Lee 
man, the elders of 
the Lee family man 
complain to the elders of the Wong family, 
and the matter may be adjusted. If the 
elders refuse to do justice, let those of the 
complaining family proceed as they would 
in their own country. But let no one com- 
plain to the fan quai officials or magistrates, 
but let all submit their own affairs to their 
own people for adjustment under their own 
laws.” 

Everyone shouted his approval, and all 
pressed forward to converse at greater 
length with the philosopher, but he walked 
out of the meeting-place with long, slow 
strides, keeping his eyes straight ahead of 
him and saying not another word, though 
many important persons addressed him and 
sought by questions to detain him. 


be 


The Chins, the Wongs, the Lees and the 
Lims were numerous, and the tong of each 
family was strong; but the Quans, the Loos, 
the Jeongs and the Chews were few, so they 

united in one society, naming it the Tin 








s\ ° 

é ~ Yee, or Four Family tong, and tak- 
* ing an oath of great solemnity that 
. 3 bound them together as brothers of 
“one clan. 

Chew Foo had been in this country long 
and spoke the language well, so he found 
profitable employment as a chut fan* in 
dealings with the fan quai; but when there 
were few complaints to the magistrates, 
interpreters earned little money. Then he 
began to whisper to the officials, to the 
writers of news and to the missionaries 
concerning the doings of the gamblers and 
slave dealers, receiving pay for his tales and 
making much trouble for my people, for the 
foreign devils had made crimes of the things 
that had been lawful among us for centuries. 
Chew Foo had always a double face. To 
the fan quai he was a Christian who ab- 
horred the ways of gamblers and _ slave 
dealers, and to the Chinese he was a be- 
liever in our gods and our laws who hated 
the meddlesome foreign devils. He sang 
songs and said prayers at the mission, offered 
sacrifices and took oaths at the Tien How 
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temple, played fan tanj in the gam- 
bling-houses and drank sam shut with 
the slave girls, all in one day; and 
though he was greatly suspected he 
was so sly that none could get proof 
against him, so he lived, had sons and 
prospered. 

Chew Foo was strolling through the small 
streets at night when a slave girl, whom he 
had never seen befcre, smiled upon him 
through her grated wicket, and he paused 
to speak with her. 

“Your face is as beautiful as the full 
moon” he said. 

“What is your honorable surname?”’ she 
asked, still smiling at the compliment. 

“T am of the family of Chew” he replied. 

“T, too, am of that family” and she drew 
her curtain, for it is a heinous crime, and 
the proper punishment is death, for any 
man to take as his wife or slave one of his own 
hing ti§,even though their common ancestor 
may have been dead two thousand years. 





*Interpreter. Odd or even, played with beans. 
tRice liqueur. §$Clan. 
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Chew Foo took her out the back door and hid her in a 
foreign part of the city 
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Chew Foo often 
walked that way, just 
to see her face in 
passing, always saying 
to himself: ““How un 
fortunate.”’ One even 
ing he spoke to her 
softly and kindly. 

“Your life is very 
hard for one so young 
and beautiful” he said. 
“Why not leave it for 
a better?” 

“What can I do? 
Where can I go?”’ she 
asked. 

“To the fan quai 
mission home.” 

“No, no. Everyone 
tells me that girls are 
taken there only to be 
tortured and killed.”’ i 

“That is a wicked ,/‘\ 





and hid her in the 
foreign part of the 
city he smiled on the 
girl, saying: “I will 
keep you for myself.” 


The owner of the 
slave, a man of the 
family of Jeong, soon 
learned of the wicked- 
ness of Chew Foo, 
and he complained to 
the elders of the Four 
Family fong, saying: 

“Chew Foo, a bond 
brother of our ‘ong, 
| has stolen my slave, 
| and the family of Chew 

must reimburse me. 
| He has taken her for 
a secondary wife, 
though she is of the 
same clan, but the fam- 








lie to frighten you. 
There a pleasant home 
will be provided you, 
instruction in many useful things will be 
given you, only pleasant tasks will be 
imposed upon you, and very soon a fine 
husband will be found for you. I can have 
the woman of the mission come for you early 
in the morning when your owner and the 
old woman who guards you are sleeping. 
Will you go?” 

“T will go.”’ 

At the mission Chew Foo said long 
prayers and sang loud songs, and then told 
in whispers of the slave girl who wanted to 
escape. The woman of the mission went 
in the early morning, found the girl crouch- 
ing on the dark stairs, crying and shivering 
with fright, and hurried her away in a 
carriage—but not to the mission. 

“Her owner will run quickly and buy a 
lawyer, who will have her taken before a 
magistrate” whispered Chew Foo. ‘Many 
will be there to frighten her with threats, 
and she will say that she does not want to 
stay in the mission. Then her owner will 
get her back. I will hide her in my own 
home until you can get a magistrate’s paper 
saying that you may keep her as your 
daughter.” 

When Chew Foo took her in at the front 
door of his home, he smiled on the mission 





She was filled with fear and foreboding 


ily of Chew may deal 
with that unspeakable 
crime as it will.” 

The elders ordered Chew Foo to show his 
face and prove his innocence, but he knew 
he was guilty, and would surely be punished 
by the Chinese law. So he hurried to the 
woman of the mission, the writers of news 
and the fan quai officials, crying loudly that 
his wicked countrymen intended to kill the 
slave girl for escaping and him for aiding 
her, and begged for the protection of the 
fan quai law. And while all the foreign 
devils were smiling, nodding their heads 
and saying: “Chew Foo is a good Christian 
and must be protected,” all his people 
were frowning, shaking their heads and 
saying: “Chew Foo is a bad Chinaman and 
must be punished.” 

When Chew Foo did not show his face 
at the meeting of the Four Family fong the 
elders said: 

“One of the family of Chew has stolen 
a slave from one of the family of Jeong, and 
it is proper that the family of Chew should 
pay $2000 to the Jeong man. There is 
another matter which shame forbids us to 
mention. Let the family of Chew regulate 
itself.” 

Then the Quans, the Loos and the Jeongs 
departed silently and without the usual 
politeness, while the Chews sat with their 


: 


a 


woman, saying: “I will keep her for you;”’ -— heads bowed in shame and the waters of 


but when he took her out the backdoor / 
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sorrow filling their eyes. It was long 


























“WY before any spoke, but the first was 
* Chew Lim*,the blood brother of Chew 
Foo. 

on ‘Honorable kinsmen”’ said _ he, ‘‘one 
of the family of Chew has wronged one of the 
family of Jeong. Therefore let each con- 
tribute according to his means, so we may 
promptly pay that which is justly due. Is 
that not proper?” 

“Hi low!” answered all. 

“The detestable one whose name is too 
abhorrent to be mentioned has also com- 
mitted such an abominable crime that he 
has brought shame and disgrace upon all 
of his /ing ti in this country. Wherever we 
go men speak in whispers and turn away, 
and we of the family of Chew are as lepers 
who have lost their faces, until he has been 
punished. It is the law that he and the 
filthy female shall die. Is it not so?” 

“Hi low!”’ 

“Then, though he is my elder brother, 
who alone of my family has sons to worship 
our honorable ancestors, I shall kill them 
both. Now let me take the oath of the 
punk.” 

Kneeling before the altar of the tong, with 
the punk between the palms of his hands, 
the burning end downward, he said: 

“In order that we may dwell together 
harmoniously,-:that we may save the faces 
of our family, and that we may preserve the 
honored name of our ancestors, I swear that 
I shall kill the one of the unspeakable name 
and the swinish woman. If I fail, may I 
die like this punk!’ and he crushed the 
burning end upon the floor. 

“That is good” said all, and they went 
their several ways, walking slowly with 
bowed heads; but they knew their heavy 
hearts would soon be lightened. 
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Chew Lim knocked lightly on the is 
door of Chew Foo’s home. 

‘Who is there?” omg 

“Your younger brother, Ahf Lim.” raed 

Chew Foo’s wife opened the door to him, 
poured him a cup of tea and waited for 
him to speak. 

“Where is my elder brother?” he asked. 

“T do not know” she answered. ‘“‘He is 
hiding somewhere in the foreign part of 
the city” and she began to cry. 

“Why does he hide?” 

“Do you not know that he foolishly took 
the slave of another without paying for her?” 

“T know that you are a very bold woman 
to criticize your husband, especially for 
such a small thing.” 

“‘Can’t something be done about it?” 

“Ves, it can be arranged. When can I 
see him?” 

“He comes home sometimes at night 
disguised as a foreigner. Wait and you 
may see him.” 

Chew Foo came, and he was filled with 
surprise and fear to find Chew Lim waiting 
for him. 

“Elder brother, you have done a very 
foolish thing in stealing the slave of a bond 
brother” said Chew Lim, ‘“‘and your /ing fi 
are very angry with you, but I shall deal 
justly with you, for you are my elder brother 
and have sons. First tell me where this 
girl is, that I may send her where she 
belongs.” 

Chew Foo had not told his wife that the 
girl was of the Chew family, and when he 
thought his brother did not know it he 
became bolder. 

“Why is the Jeong man talking so loudly 


*Chew, of the Woods. tA syllable for euphony. 





The slave girl sank to the floor, erying softly 
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about it? 
money.” 

“Let the hing ti pay the Jeong one for 
his slave” said Chew Foo’s wife, ‘and my 
honorable husband will repay them. Then 
let him take her for a secondary wife, for 
anyone can see that I am no longer young 
or beautiful. My husband can provide 
well for two wives, so why should he not 
have them?” 

“That is true” said Chew Lim. 

“Ves, that is reasonable” said Chew Foo. 
“T earn much money and can repay the 
hing ti in a short time.” 

“T fear our family would grumble at the 
expense and the delay in repayment”’ said 
Chew Lim, ‘‘but I shall see what can be 
done.” 

It was very late when Chew Foo and Chew 
Lim, walking on the dark sides of the streets, 
went to Chew Foo’s hiding-place, but the 
girl was waiting and gave them tea and 
noodles. Though the brothers conversed 
in a friendly way, and Chew Lim politely 


I will pay him when I get the 


took no notice of her, still she was filled _= 


with fear and foreboding and cast many 
apprehensive glances toward him. 


The Sky 










“Younger brother, walk slowly and sleep 
well”? said Chew Foo when Chew Lim had 
taken the parting cup of tea. 

“Elder brother, sleep long and soundly” 
replied Chew Lim, and his knife found 
Chew Foo’s heart twice before he could fall 
or utter a cry. 

The girl stared stupidly for a moment, 
then covered her face with her hands and 
sank to the floor, moaning and crying softly: 

“T didn’t know the people; I didn’t know 
the language; I didn’t know what to do, 
or where to go.” 

“You shall go with him” said Chew Lim, 
and the blood of the cousins mingled on the 
floor. 


The fan quat newspapers said a high- 
binder did it, and that is a strange word to 
me; the magistrate of deaths said he knew 
not who did it, and it was a strange crime 
to him; my countrymen said not a word, 
but they knew Chew Lim did it; and it was 
not strange to them. It was the law. 

“The War of The Tongs,”’ fourth of the series “In the 


Shadow of the Dragon,” by Mr. Carpenter, will appear 
in the June number of SuNSET MAGAZINE. 





The Sky 


By M.H. 


The sky is nature’s most exacting child. 


The hills contented are with frocks of two— 


A calico of brown; a velvet green. 


Each humble bud with grateful thanks adorns 


Itself with simple clothes of nature’s choice. 


The spoilt and humored child, the sky, demands 


A negligée of dainty pink at dawn; 


A pretty azure satin dress for morn; 


A sailor, white and blue, for afternoon; 


A richly-colored brilliantine for eve; 


A tailored suit of softest gray at dusk; 


A ballroom gown of deepest blue, at night, 
Superbly strewn with rare and countless gems. 
So, every day to suit the childish moods, 


Fond nature makes each dress of fashion new. 




































Talks on Pacific Coast Finance 


The Opportunity in Western Securities 


By SIDNEY L. SCHWARTZ 


Member of the San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 


Mr. Schwartz is a member of the house of Sutro and Company, a leading 


firm of bankers and investment brokers of San Francisco. 


He is the author of 


‘“‘The Development of California Securities in the East,’’ ‘‘Influence of the East 


on Pacific Coast Securities,’’ 


ENTIMENT and _ psychology! 
Strange words indeed with which 
to begin an article of this kind; yet 
the two are so commingled with 
actual conditions exerting a direct 

influence on our western securities that it 
is well to pause a moment to see just how 
important a role they play in our financial 
zone. 

Almost daily, circulars are sent to western 
banking-houses from eastern firms of bank- 
ers and brokers, offering six per cent pre- 
ferred stocks at prices ranging from 1o1 to 
110, or to net the investor less than six per 
cent and in many cases as low as five and 
one-fourth per cent. New companies seem 
to have no difficulty in putting out preferred 
issues at a price to yield not more than six 
per cent. These issues are given a world- 
wide market. Investors in all parts of the 
globe accept them. Many of them are 
bought by investors here at our very door, 
while our own securities—presenting a 
higher earning power, better seasoned, 
covering properties in localities which offer 
more for the future—are very often neglected 
in the market and sell at a price to yield a 
very much higher rate of interest. Senti- 
ment and psychology, purely and simply! 

Likewise common stocks, the earnings 
on which would not even indicate a remote 
dividend, sell at a higher basis in the East 
than our Pacific Coast securities which show 
a dividend in sight. 

Eastern prices indicate a discount of the 
future. Western prices, for the most part, 
are indicative of the present. It cannot be 
denied that eastern security prices are rela- 
tively much higher than our own. Despite 


frequent efforts at housecleaning, the bulk 





and other financial articles. 


of them have advanced past the point of 
logical return. Furthermore the period of 
rapid development has been put behind 
on the Atlantic slope and progress will 
logically be less rapid. We of the West are 
building up an empire; the period of our 
great development has in reality only begun, 
and together with the advantages of growth 
and expansion, our securities possess ail 
the characteristics of hardy youth. Taking 
into consideration the natural resources of 
the Pacific Coast, the outlook for the future, 
the present prosperity and remarkable 
growth in all directions and all ways, it is 
inevitable that our securities must reach a 
higher level. And so let us briefly examine 
into some of the conditions which go to 
make our securities the investment opportu- 
nity of the day. 

The recent census showed that the center 
of population is moving westward and that 
the population in the extreme West is grow- 
ing at a rapid rate. The rural counties, as 
well as the cities, registered this growth, so 
that it is apparent that the cities of the West 
are drawing very heavily upon the largest 
cities in the country. Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, have far outstripped any city in 
the East. Of the eleven largest cities in the 
United States, San Francisco has ranked 
fourth in growth. The increase in some of 
our cities on the Pacific Coast is litile less 
than astounding: 

Los Angeles, Cal., 211.5 per cent; Seattle, 
Wash., 194 per cent; Spokane, Wash., 183.3 
per cent; Portland, Ore., 129.2 per cent; 
Oakland, Cal., 124.3 per cent. 

Numerous other cities of the coast ex- 
ceeded 100 per cent, far outstripping any 
city in the East. This remarkable influx of 
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people surely must have a direct influence 
on our various securities. Public 
corporations which ten years ago furnished 
small communities now find themselves the 
servants of big towns and cities. Earnings 
have kept pace with the movement. A 
veritable romance of finance! 

Space will not permit the discussion 
which this phenomenal growth warrants, 
but the results and the direct bearing on our 
investment securities must be too 
obvious to require further comment. 

The cases of our various power com- 
panies may be briefly reviewed as typical 
of the great period of development through 
which we are passing and, at the same time, 
afford the reader an insight into the invest- 
ment opportunity. 

Ten years ago the use of electrical power 
was in its infancy, yet we of today are living 
in an electrical The West was the 
first to seize upon this new source of power 
and light. Though this was due, it is true, 
to the lack of steam coal, still, even though 
the new force was used because we were 
lacking in the old, the West is not to be 
deprived of the credit of leading in the new 
development, a development which has 
revolutionized the entire industrial and 
financial world. One of the most interesting 
features of this development is the long- 
distance transmission of power. A plant 
at de Sabla, in the Sierra, sends its power 
over a wire two hundred and _ thirty-two 
miles in the direction of San Francisco, 
serving on the way numerous cities and 
towns, and furnishing with light and power 
the great valleys of California and all the 
Bay counties, including the city of San 
Francisco. 

Los Angeles draws power from the Kern 
river, one hundred and twenty-five miles 
distant. Here is an industrial factor that 
has been a wonder-worker. It has raised 
into manufacturing giants cities that a brief 
decade ago were small and unimportant. 
And understand, this new electrical power 
is still in its development period! 

A river in California is harnessed to pump 
its own water out over the desert to make 
the waste places bloom and send forth each 
year a larger golden harvest. The riches of 
gold, silver and copper hills are held in 
captivity. This chaining of our rivers and 
streams to the needs and requirements of 
man is a glory of the age. Its message is 
just being heard, its work just begun, its 


service 


needs 


age. 
















































2 The Opportunity in Western Securities 


influence on our securities, quasi-public, 
industrial and others, must be apparent. 
The colossal riches of the East are about to 
be drawn to our market. The keen techni- 
cal knowledge of the eastern financial giants 
and their ability to seize upon an investment 
chance, will start a flow of eastern funds 
undreamed of a short five years ago. 

This is a period of railroad awakening 
as well and the history of development shows 
conclusively that where the railroad goes, 
opportunity follows. 

The railroad operations in Oregon of 
James J. Hill and the Harriman lines have 
caused new life. Thousands of men have 
taken lands lying in a section which includes 
Oregon and California. Robert S. Lovett 
has pursued the work started by E. H. 
Harriman; James J. Hill’s son is on the 
ground. Barren land has in the past few 
years been made into a paradise of diversified 
farming. But a few short years ago you 
could have traveled nearly a thousand miles 
along the state border line without a view 
of roadbed or rail or a single town. This 
very land is now covered with fruit-laden 
valleys. Now you meet the trains of the 
new Western Pacific and the trains of the 
Southern Pacific running across the Sierra 
with numerous branches running north and 
south. Further northward the Hill forces 
are in operation. With this development 
new enterprises have started, the growth is 
so rapid that new funds are called into use, 
and the opportunity for big profits is un- 
disputed. 

A new issue forces its way into this article, 
and for want of a better name we will call 
it the ‘‘Exposition Influence’”’—an influence 
in which the element of sentiment and 
psychology is plainly seen. 

A realization of our own greatness and a 
feeling of contidence has been generated by 
the settlement of the exposition issue, and 
has made itself a fast-growing factor in 
western prosperity. This influence will 
radiate through the whole length of the 
coast and stimulate the rapidly increasing 
development. New enterprises will find the 
funds necessary to finance them, for capital 
as well as people will be attracted by the 
opportunities offered by our investment 
securities. Also the opening of the new 
world-trade route will pave the way for an 
entirely new industrial development and 
creute a fine civilization with San Francisco 
the center, looking out from its commanding 








position upon one of the world’s greatest 
highways of commerce. 

All of this gigantic development has 
worked directly on our securities. The 
prospect for the future is startling. Natu- 
rally the growth of many of our companies 
has been steady and consistent. To the 
student of the times and the expert observer 
of the various reports and figures supplied 
from time to time by the different corpo- 
rations, the opportunity for investment comes 
at once to notice. 

Taking a certain well-known company 
for example—one of many such cases—we 
find its net profits have increased since 1906 
as follows: 





BQOO§ 2500/5 01s os cis’ 5's se ) OOG OOO 
BIO icin re o's oie eres sess Soe 1,007,000 
BOOS aioe So tit a ae 1,230,000 
0 0 Re ae ie nee a ena Ge aer 1,502,000 
BORO ose ae sees wisest 1,950,000 (unofficial) 


The amount earned on the outstanding 
common stock for these years was: 


NOOR at ats cee ee ose ees (about) 4§ per cent. 
IQO7 onnein cc cas ncscesces a § ‘per cent. 
FOOO ww ieis-2 A igre SoA re nS 6% per cent. 
RON eral Ne eS 74 per cent. 
POTO sor ac sea tea : go? per cent. 


and current earnings are at a rate in excess 
of ten per cent. These earnings are shown 
after the payment of all fixed charges, in- 
cluding operating expenses, taxes, bond 
interest, sinking fund charges, preferred 
stock dividend and liberal maintenance and 
depreciation charges. It is obvious that 
this company is in a position to disburse 
dividends within a short time. Should the 
stock be put on a five per cent dividend 
basis it should legitimately sell in the 
neighborhood of 85, from which point it 
should steadily advance as the company’s 
earnings increase. The preferred issue of 
this company is selling at a basis to net the 
investor almost seven per cent, and earns 
an amount five times that required to pay 
the dividend, which is six per cent on par. 
In addition, a tremendous physical as well 
as security equity exists. Were these se- 
curities eastern issues they would command 
a price from ten to fifteen points higher than 
they bring in our market. 

As above noted this is but one example 
of many. There are scores of such issues 
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covering coast properties, showing steady 
growth, in which funds can be placed to 
advantage with perfect safety, and insuring 
even bigger returns in the future. The 
profits that will come out of some of these 
properties five years hence cannot even be 
guessed at. It might be apropos to quote 
from the late E. H. Harriman; he said “I am 
not a ten per cent man. I want something 
that will grow.” 

Right here, without comment, the writer 
would like to call attention to a few well- 
known eastern preferred issues, together 
with their price and yield. 

PRICE RATE YIELD 


Aten GES iiss oi severe 103. 55% =4..85 
Baits CotOMG). ds. du wa03c< 90 4% 4.44 
Wiass; EleCtriGs «4 <.s:m cer 88 4% 4.55 
ECO eet a Weewisinic axciers's 95 5% 5-26 
Ny (COURS CN 9 an 76 4% 5.26 
Am, Car & Foundrv....... 11g 7% 5.90 
Pevine TMRee RG oe c- 9.60586 5 ails s Seals 27 2% 5.41 
Com Products... 7.006 0e8..8 80 4% 5.00 


Suffice it to say our preferred Pacific Coast 
securities are sellingon a basis not obtainable 
elsewhere in issues equally meritorious. 

We are on the eve of a great investment 
movement—here in the West—for, as water 
downhill, money flows “wherever profit is 
greatest—as rivers seek the sea. There has 
been no overcapitalization, no big bonuses 
for the money-kings—no money-kings, in 
fact—no mortgages on the future which the 
next generation will have to pay for in one 
form or other. The West is not a financial 
“province” of New York, or Wall street, if 
you will. A region of wonderful natural 
resources, producers of money and materials, 
the West is remarkably independent of 
conditions which affect the rest of the 
country. The West has accumulated a 
working capital and knows how to use it. 
It is able to withstand temporary disappoint- 
ments and to overcome severe setbacks. The 
people’s money is left here for their own 
uses, and it is being added to from eastern 
treasure-houses. Legitimate business has 
not been confused with high finance. 

In the light of all these conditions, in 
consideration of a development little less 
than miraculous; in view of a future, golden 
with promise, a real investment opportunity 
is offered in western securities, not equaled 
elsewhere on the globe. 





A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH CORRALING 
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The on 


| 
cervine family 


vy specimen of the 
in the Normal 
1m was a small two-point 


The Dark 
Canon Buck 


muse 
buck. Old Jim Mowry had 
killed it up Chico creek a 
number of years ago. He had 
stuffed and mounted it himself, none too skilfully, 
and presented it to the 
years ot intimate 
confirmed Will Clifton’s first dis- 
A practical taxidermist him- 


> S<( hool. 


Two association with the 


museum only 
approving judgment. 
self, he was dissatisfied with Mowry’s crude work- 
manship. He complained of it to his chum and 
classmate. 
don’t like 
“but old Mowry 


» to be hypercritical, Ames” he said, 
couldn’t stuff a bedtick for me. 
Look at that neck—thick and clumsy as a young 
bull’s; and the poise of the head, so stiff and lazy. 
And—O it’s a rotten job all through. It pulls down 
the general standard of the colle don’t you 
know.” 


To the young man’s criticism Ames replied with a 


-ction, 


free-hand description and liberal account of the 
great Dark Canon buck. “T here's a specimen that 

declared he with enthusiasm; “and if 
you want an 4 ingeing to show what a re a stuffed 
have it before the 


is a specimen” 


stag ought to look like, you shall } 
summer is over.” 

Clifton was delighted with the offer, of course, and 
h } 


proceeded at once to give his friend elaborate in- 


structions for skinning the buck and curing and dry 
ing the hide. 

The school term had just ended, 
begun. The 
at this time in the 
after a mild 
Ames de- 


and concurrently 
the hunting season had great branch- 


buck were 


ing antlers of the big 
velvet. Short-haired, sleek and prime 


and bountiful winter, his stately fi 





clared, would make the grandest specimen in the 
museum. 

But the open season had become a matter of 
history when Ames finally brought in those mighty 
antlers, broken apart and dangling from a rope slung 
over his shoulder. He did not bring the hide; and 
as he walked, the detached horns, long stripped of 
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their soft velvety vesture, swung together and rattled 
like the hard dry bones of an ancient skeleton. 

Clifton groaned with disappointment when he saw 
the trophies. ‘What a splendid specimen you’ve 
ruined, Fred—utterly ruined!” he exclaimed. 
“What on earth do you expect me to do with those 
grand old antlers, stick them on that two-point 
jackrabl Where's the rest of it? I 
told you I wanted everything from his hoofs to the 
tip of his Pshaw! what a shame! Why 
didn’t you skin him as I told you to?” 

“I’m just waiting for a chance to tell you, if you'll 
restrain yourself so long” answered Ames pleasantly. 
“To tell you the truth, 
though 


vit of Mowry’s? 


nose, 


the hide was not available, 
I suppose I was in a way responsible for the 
old fetlow’s disfigurement. You may not know that 
I followed that fellow all summer 
much as a glimpse of him until—well, it was pretty 
well along in the season 

“Or out of it’’ corrected Clifton knowingly. 

“Perhaps” Fred assented and continued: “At last 
I did come upon him, rather unexpectedly, on the 
3illygoat Point about halfway between 
Spring Valley and Dark Cation. A high and steep 
ledge of rock shaped like a man’s nose runs down the 
side of the point here clear tothe West Branch. The 


and never got so 


si le of 


river sweeps around the gore of the hill in a sharp 
bend to the east, and the only means of crossing this 
high rocky rib from one side of the gore to the other 
is along a rough and difficult trail some distance 
above the river. 

“T was crawling up this divide to the crossing from 
the Spring Valley side, and using both hands and feet 
to keep from falling down the bluff, when I met Mr. 
Buck face to face on his way from Dark Cajion up to 
the valley. In the trail right above me he suddenly 
reared his mantling antlers over the edge of the rock. 
We were both too greatly startled to get action 
instantly. He threw his grand old head into the air 
and stared at me for just the fraction of a second, his 
big brown eyes sticking out on his f 
knobs. 

‘Just imagine, Billy, a spider and a fly crawling 
up opposite sides of your nose all unawares and 


face like door 









































If you can 
k up the 


dust, you may have some idea of the sentiments of 


meeting right on the very bridge of it. 
conceive of how that poor little fly would ki 





that buck when we met. He just disappeared like a 
shadow when the light goes out. But the racket 
that followed his fading! if I had a shadow that made 
such a noise every time it disappeared, I’d disinherit 
it. It sounded like a herd of wild steers stampeding 
through the brush. 

“He wasn’t alone, either. I scrambled up the 
rocky ledge just in time to see a doe that was with 
him dash across an open space back down the trail 
the way thev had come. Then another tore after 
her, both heading at a breakneck lick back toward 
Dark Cafon. But I wasn’t interested in his horn- 
less consorts. I was after those antlers. 

“Holding my rifle in readiness, I waited for the 
buck to run from the cover of the dense live-oak 
growth below. There was not a sound or a motion 
and I began to fear that in his panic he had jumped 
over the bluff down onto the rocks two hundred feet 
or more. I peered intently into the thick foliage of 
the scrub live-oak and presently my eve caught the 
topmost prongs of his antlers among the thickest of 
the leafy branches. So dense was the growth that I 
could see only a pcertion of the horns and could not 
determine exactly where his bedy should be. 1 drew 
a bead under the visible points and waited for some 
movement of the buck to betray his position, but I 
couldn’t detect the slightest motion. 

“T never get buck ague in the excitement of the 
ordinary surprises of the game, but this was different. 
There, almost within my grasp, was the prize I 
wanted more than anything else; vet I felt intuitively 
that the capture was far from certain. While I held 
myself in tense expectancy, waiting for those ant!ers 
to spring from cover and dash across the open, I 
thought my ribs would be pounded all out of shape 
before I could calm myself. I trembled all over and 
could scarcely keep my uncertain footing. For a 
long time nothing happened. Then I eased myself 
cautiously down on the rocks and continued the siege 
with a little greater comfort in a lying posture. I 
kept my rifle cocked and ready, resting the barrel on 
a jutting point, my finger on the trigger. 

“Many a time during that trying wait I was tempt- 
ed to blaze away on a chance of hitting a vital spot. 
That’s one error of which I had never been guilty, 
and I was cool enough to consider the folly of it. 
Besides, I was afraid that, should I hit or miss, he’d 
go over the bluff and cut himself all to pieces on the 
jagged rocks below. I wanted him to keep his hide 
intact so as to present an appearance up to the general 
standard of the museum. 

“The minutes dragged tediously. 
ness left me after a while but I grew intolerably tired 
of the long uneventful wait. I became exhausted 
from my very inaction, and I did something foolish. 
I argued with myself until I had overcome my 


My nervous- 


prejudice against shooting at noises and signs in the 
brush on the chance of getting something. I per- 


suaded myself that in this particular case my bullet 
would surely find its mark. 


The buck, I reasoned, 
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would not jump far, perhaps, through the thick oak 
growth with such a hole through him as my soft- 
nosed bullet would bore at that range. The wise old 
chap had had a long time to consider the situation, 
and from my experience with their tactics when 
caught in a tight place, I made a guess of what he 
would do if I missed. I imagined he would have 
formulated his plans to lie low just so long as it 
seemed safe to do so and to make a break down the 
trail the way the does had gone as soon as he sus- 
pected he had been discovered. I had a 
cartridges in my magazine, and I felt sure of him if 
he should attempt that. 

“F selected a dead leaf below the projecting prongs 
where, according to ali physiological rules and prec- 


dozen 


edents, his shoulders should be, took at least half a 
minute in drawing a fine bead on it, and let go, 
instantly throwing a fresh cartridge into the chamber 
and taking another quick crack into the brush. 
Nothing stirred but the rolling echoes of my shots 
resounding across the canon. He didn’t move those 
antlers a hair. As quickly as I could work the lever 
and pull the trigger I tried it again; then once more 
and yet again and again. Then I began to think 
there was something wrong and a moment later I was 
slipping cautiously down the bluff to reconnoiter.” 

Ames paused reflectively. 

“What did you find?” 

“Those” replied Ames with a sheepish grin, point- 
ing io the antlers on the floor. 
antlers?” interrogated 
“What do you mean? 


Clifton with a 
Where was 


“These 
- ! 1- 
puzzled look. 
your buck?” 
“Like the goat 


neglected to look before he leaped. 


of classic literature, he had 
It was, as I 
believe you suspect, somewhat later than the shoot- 
ing season, and he was about to shed those dead old 
antlers anyway. When he jumped they caught in a 
crotch of one of the little oaks and broke off at the 
base. The second doe I saw run back down the 
trail was the Dark Canon Buck.” 

FRANK THUNEN. 


% 


“TI notice by the papers,’’ re- 
marked an oldsport, as he bit 
off the tule filler, 
“that the copper companies are 
now dividends 
than the and the 
To me this is a remark- 


Early Days 
in Clifton 


end of a 
paying more 
railroads 
national banks combined. 
able statement, for I well remember when the first 
It was at Clifton in 
in adobe furnaces by 


copper was made in Arizona. 
the 9 
Mexicans who were high-grading silver ores. 

“T was then dividing my time between fighting 
Apaches and running an arrastre, and wouldn’t 
nave given a blue marker for all the copper-mines 
in camp; but since then some of them have paid 
out millions in dividends. A little later the Lesin- 
sky brothers of Cruces, New Mexico, 
were great merchants, but knew nothing of mining, 
came over and bought a string of claims and put 


o’s, and was run out 


Las who 
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a lot of Mexic: 





, , } } 
were loaded back 


about six months 












to the trip, and sometimes longer, for the 
Mexican teamsters, who mostly lived along the 
Rio Grande, gene stopped for a few weeks 
to get acquainted w their families and put in 
a crop Copper was then worth from twenty-five 


to as hign as thirty-three cents a pound. 
grade ore 


C 
“nt, but much of it ran as high as 






n from the sur- 
was remarkably 
did not prosper, 
‘boleta’ system 
lish means that 


ney, good for merchandise 





1ien the placer mines along Chase 


creek and the Frisco river were washed out, these 
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At that time the county-seat was at St. John, a 
Mormon settlement about two hundred miles north 
of Clifton. 
to be a justice of the peace in Clifton, so they verb- 
ally conveyed that honor upon Sammy, who held 


The Lesinskys concluded there ought 


down the job for several years. 
“The principal population of the camp 
Mexican, and as there was no padre nearer than 


was 


Silver City, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, Sammy performed all marriage ceremonies 
for the reasonable fee of five in boletas. 
He made the fee low because they usually came 
back in a few weeks for a divorce, so he whip-sawed 
the turn. When the Edmunds act went into effect 
it was discovered that a good many Americans had 
carelessly neglected to procure a marriage license 
before setting up housekeeping, so that gave quite 


dollars 


a boom to Judge Sammy’s business. 

“When he took in the boletas he threw them into 
a drawer, and when Saturday night came round he 
always gave a blowout, which consisted of a cross 
between a Mexican supper and a Dutch lunch. 





“Who can tell us about 


king or god or hero? 





Was he 
Not a hand is raised, I see! 
Must I give vou all a zero 
On your Roman history?” 


Full of eagerness was she; 
“T know, teacher! 
It’s ‘Nero my God to Thee! 





A Lesson in Roman History 


Nero?” 
Asked the teacher, ‘‘Who was he? 


Up jumped Mary Ann McLeero, 


I know Nero, 


yoo» 


Mrs. JOHN T. VAN SANT. 











‘boletas’ were the only evidence of money in camp, 





and they were discounted twenty-five per cent 


for the real th 
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The Lesinskvs finall 
gauge railroad up Chase creek to connect the Long- 
fellow mine with the smelters on the Frisco. The 
rails were hauled in by bull teams from La Junta, 
| Iron cars holding only five 
used. When loaded they 

} j and 


by gravity, and 





Colorado, and 1 
tons each were came 


down the grade were hauled up 


to the mines by 


mules. 


“Sammy Freudenthal, now one of the biggest 


wholesale ‘merchants in El Paso, was called the 
‘conductor’, because he accompanied the train 
down the grade to set the brakes, and Hyman 

brahams, now a capitalist of Silver City, was 


known as the ‘en 


tail of the that 


he twisted the 





furn 


motive power 


to haul the train up the grade. 


Freudenthal 


“Speaking of Sammy reminds me 
that he was the first justice of the peace of Clifton, 
and the way he dealt out law would have caused 


the blind Goddess of Justice to | 





sh with envy. 


These refreshments were paid for with the boletas 
taken in during the week and this soon made 
Sammy the most popular man in camp. 

“The Lesinskys were progressive for their day 
and generation, and as the adobe furnaces increased 
in number they found the gravity system of trans- 
portation too slow, so they had a dinky engine 
built in Pittsburg. It was put up in sections and 
shipped to Pueblo, where it was loaded on freight- 
wagons, and after a few months it landed in Clifton. 
‘Dad’ Arbuckle, who erected the first mill on the 
Comstock, put it together, and for many years was 
the engineer, conductor and train crew on the only 
railroad in Arizona, for at that time the Southern 
Pacific had not crossed the Colorado from the west. 

“The Apaches were devilish bad around Clifton 
at that time. They would hide in the rocks along 
Chase creek and take an occasional shot at Dad, 
and old One Spot, as the little engine was called, 
showed the scars of many battles. Dad had the 
cab lined with boiler iron, and when the shooting 
commenced he dropped down and let the engine 
take care of itself. This worked all right going 
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up grade, but when the cars were loaded and coming 
down there was sure something doing along the 
right of way. It generally happened on such oc- 
casions that ore and cars were scattered along the 
canon from Longfellow to Clifton. As the smelters 
were always short of ore, this would compel a shut- 
down until the Indians could be driven out and 
the cars fished up and put in shape to hold ore 
again. Dad was shot several times by the Indians, 
but always brought the engine through, and was 
regarded by the Indians as ‘Heap Big Medicine.’ 

“Along about ’80-’81, when the Southern Pacific 
finally built through the country, the Lesinskys sold 
out the Arizona Copper Company for $3,000,000 
cash, and then took up their residence in New York. 
The new company built a railroad from Lordsburg 
to the mines and started to do things on a big scale; 
but copper dropped lower and lower and the com- 
pany soon found itself in the nine hole. I remember 
when their £5 shares were selling around Clifton 
for from 50 to 75 cents per share, and were as com- 
mon in exchange for goods as Lesinskys boletas. 
In fact the company made such a failure for a few 
years that even its creditors would not close it out 
because they did not want to assume the responsi- 
bility of such a worthless asset. 

“The Lesinskys, it transpired, had worked out 
about all the carbonate and oxide eres, and the 
managers of the company did not know how 
to treat the sulphide ores; but after several years 
they got onto the combination, and by improved 
methods of concentration and large smelters, the 
company got to making a little money. Then 
copper commenced to advance and within a few 
years an indebtedness of $3,000,000 was retired, 
and the company has paid millions in dividends 
since then, and millions in improvements. 

“The £5 shares were converted into $1 shares, 
and when I last heard of them they were selling 
at about $16, showing an increase of several thou- 
sand per cent. A lot of the boys who could not 
get their pay from the company, and took part of 
it in stock which they held onto, became very 
wealthy and are now living in Los Angeles. 

“After the Arizona Copper Company commenced 
to make a success, Graham county was created, 
and it was then that Pat Kelly was elected the first 
justice of the peace. Pat was a character in his 
way. He was the discoverer of the famous Kelly 
mines in New Mexico, which he sold for a quarter 
of a million. After he got the money he contracted 
extravagant habits, which soon separated him from 
the greater portion of his wealth. He came to 
Clifton on a prospecting trip in search of the Adams 
diggings, which had been lost by old man Adams 
many years before, and have not yet been found. 
Pat considered himself a poker player, and as he 
was able to produce occasionally we sports gave 
him a royal welcome, and it was through our politi- 
cal pull that he was elected justice of the peace. 

“He was ambitious politically, and realizing 
that Judge Sammy’s popularity came largely through 
his Mexican suppers, he decided to adopt the same 





The Month’s Rodeo 





policy, only on a more elaborate scale. He there- 
fore inaugurated a series of dances which were 
pulled off every Saturday night and became known 
as the ‘Balle de los Ninas,’ which, translated from 
the Spanish, means ‘Ball of the Virgins.’ They 
were referred to in the Clifton Clarion as ‘Brilliant 
Social Functions,’ and Pat’s popularity was spread- 
ing so rapidly that I believe he would have been 
elected to Congress had it not been for Cyclone 
Bill, who was accused of having been a lawyer 
before he left Texas. 

“Pat’s profound and learned decisions soon 
became the wonder of the camp. It mattered 
not what case might be on trial, whether it be for 
divorce and alimony, high-grading, or the greatly 
dreaded but little understood apex question, he 
would instantly turn to a section in the statutes 
which seemed to have been written to fit the case, 
and it was little wonder that no appeals were ever 
taken from his court, and the Clarion commenced 
to boom him for chief justice of the territory. 

“But Cyclone Bill was brought before him one 
day for playfully shooting up a Chinese restaurant, 
and that was his undoing. Pat, it seems, was a 
little jealous of Cyclone, who was also a politician, 
and it was apparent from the time court opened 
that Cyclone was booked for a trip to Solomonville. 
In rendering his decision, Pat, as usual, quoted the 
Jaw as made and provided in the statutes. Cyclone 
remarked that he did not recall such a law, and 
snatched the statutes away from the judge, when 
he discovered that the book was not the statutes of 
Arizona, but an illustrated history of Ireland. 

“Cyclone walked out of the courtroom and 
soaked the book with Billy Hart at “The Blue 
Goose’ for the drinks for the crowd. On the fol- 
lowing morning there was a notice posted on the 
door of the justice’s office stating that the court 
had gone in search of the Adams diggings, and 
would be absent some time. That was the last 
ever seen of Pat around Clifton. 

“Speaking of the social events of the camp in 
the early days reminds me of the experience of 
Charley Royce, one of the grand old characters 
of the territory. Charley was very careless in 
many ways, but fond of society, and as he had made 
several good sales and was well fixed, he attended 
about everything that was going on. But as the 
years rolled by and the smelters came in, many 
of the officials and officers of the companies brought 
in their families, forming a new social circle, and 
so it happened that a ball was given to which in- 
vitations were issued. This innovation on the 
free-and-easy happy-go-lucky method of the camp 
was generally condemned by all who failed to re- 
ceive invitations, and among them was Charley 
Royce. While the matter was under discussion 
at the Red Onion saloon, Charley stated that he 
was going to give a ball that would put the ever- 
lasting kibosh onto anything of the kind ever before 
pulled off in the camp. “There won’t be a respect- 
able son-of-a-gun there,’ said he, and then added: 
‘Boys, you're all invited!’ ” 31LL ADAMS. 





A Close Shave With the Last Match 
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“Thar'll be no chances took— 
Now my coat over my head an’—” 
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V. “Sufferin’ Jehosaphat!!"’ 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 





























The beautiful Kern river, at a curve near Bakersfield, 


Kern County and Its Resources 


Oib and Soil From Which Millions Have Been Made—Golden Opportunities for 
Farmers, Stock-raisers and Miners 


By GENEVIEVE YOELL PARKHURST 


T would not be exaggerating to state that the 
most exploited portion financially of the United 
States in the last year is Kern county, California. 
It is here that millionaires have been made over- 
night, that men have gone to bed believing that the 
next twenty-four hours weuld find them without the 
money for a meal, only to find in the morning that 
the wheel of things had turned, that they were the 
owners of a property which enabled them to write 
their fortunes in six and even seven figures. This is 
no fable of Aladdin and his lamp, it is the simple 
story of the California oil-fields and especially those 
of Kern county. 
The five fields of the county are known as the 

















in Kern county 


Kern river, the Midway, the McKittrick, the Mari- 
copa and the Sunset districts. Out of the fifty-eight 
million one hundred and ninety thousand barrels 
of oil produced in California in 1go9, twenty-four 
million five hundred and forty thousand were taken 
from the Kern county fields. Of the seven million 
three hundred and sixty-eight thousand barrels 
produced in the state in the month of August in 
1g10, three million nine hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand were produced in Kern county. 

It was in the Midway district that the Lakeview 
gusher shot forth her black gold at the rate in some 
instances of seventy thousand barrels a day. Since 
the 15th of March, 1910, it has produced over seven 
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Lakeview gusher, in Kern county, a titanic geyser 
of oil, the black wonder of the world 
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is does not mean that all this land has been 
tried, but it does mean that besides the numerous 
wells that have been sunk with success in the county 
there are still large areas of land in the proven 
districts that would guarantee large dividends. 
The value of the land is usually estimated accord- 
ing to the thickness and saturation of the sand. To 
production of the Kern oil lands, the Clare- 
mont land in the Kern river district will be cited. 


} 
snow the 


The thickness of the sand here is two hundred and 
fifty feet-—the production per acre has been ninety- 
three thousand barrels, or about three hundred 
and thirty barrels per acre foot. 

All the Kern fields are within the reach of the 
pipe-line and herein lies one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the California oil-fields—the means of carry- 
ing the oil to the ocean for transportation. 

It must not be misjudged from this, however, 
that the land here is capable of no other return, for 
with the exception of a comparatively small portion 
in the southwestern part it is one sweep of fertile, 
productive land. 

Situated at the southern extremity of the San 
Joaquin Valley, it is bounded on the north by Kings, 
Tulare and Inyo counties, on the west by San Luis 
Obispo, on the east by San Bernardino and on the 
south by Ventura and Los Angeles counties. It 
contains about 5,184,000 acres of land. 

The great quantity of water to be had at a low 
price, and the mildness of the climate, have combined 
to make alfalfa the greatest agricultural money 
producer of this section. The average rainfall is 
but seven inches, over three hundred and forty days 
out of the year being clear, but an ever-ready supply 
of water is afforded by the immense snowfall in the 
high mountains in the eastern part of the county. 
There are several large water companies which have 
utilized the water andthe power to distribute through 
electric plants and canals over a great portion of 
Kern. Where these canals do not reach, water is 
easily procured at a depth of sixty or a hundred 
feet, the underlying strata covering a vast artesian 
belt. These facilities enable the farmers to count 
upon six or seven cuttings of alfalfa a year, averaging 
from seven to ten tons an acre. 

For this reason Kern has come to be one of the 
most noted, from points of both quality and quantity, 
stock-raising and cattle districts in California. 
Miller & Lux control about 175,000 acres of fertile 
land in the western part, 20,000 of which are 
farmed to grain. It is impossible to compute the 
net returns from an acreage of this extent, all their 
products being utilized as fodder for the thousands 
of heads of cattle, horses and sheep which are 
raised and shipped by this firm every year. 

Citrus and deciduous fruits thrive in many parts 
of the county, and on the famous San Emidio 
Rancho of the Kern County Land Company in 
the foothill region an extensive acreage of oranges 
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Kern county's wealth is not all mirrored in its wonderful petroleum lakes. Many a fortune may 


be seen in fertile fields and orchards 


is bringing enormous returns from trees of com- about five miles from Randsburg. The San Emidio 


paratively tender age. 


mountains contain an iron which is seventy per cent 


Delano, in the northern part, is becoming quite a metallic with about four per cent of manganese. 
thriving orange country, the fruit here ripening Copper has been found in several parts of the 
about six weeks ahead of the southern district, pro- county, principally at Copper Basin and at Woody, 


ducing oranges of rich color and 
flavor in time for the Thanks- 
giving markets. 

In the higher altitudes a fine 
quality of apple is obtained, 
chiefly of the Jonathan, Wine- 
sap and Spitzenberg varieties. 
Peaches, pears, prunes, grapes, 
both raisin and wine, as well as 
all kinds of berries and nuts, 
are cultivated to produce good 
incomes to their growers. 

Very rich mineral deposits are 
to be found in the southeastern 
districts, gold, copper, silver and 
tungsten having been discovered 
in paying quantities. At Rands- 
burg the Yellow Aster Mine runs 
two mills day and night, employs 
one hundred and fifty men, and 
has about 800,000 tons of ore in 
sight. There is a very large 
deposit of tungsten at Atolia 
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Ditch carrying the oil-flow of the Lakeview gusher to reservoir. Petroleum 
worth $25,000 has passed through this ditch every twenty-four hours 
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Alfalfa is a Kern county asset, one of the many agricultural resources of this productive region 


up in the hills of the Sierra Nevadas. Silver mining 
has been carried on successfully for many years at 
Caliente and Indian Creek, and these, together with 
the lime production of over twenty-five years’ stand- 
ing at Tehachapi, have helped to place Kern county 
among the famous mineral districts of the world. 





The county-seat and largest town is Bakersfield, 
situated on the main line of the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fé railroads. It has lately incorporated 
the town of Kern, which is now known as East 
Bakersfield. Besides being the center of immense 
oil activity it is also the trading point for a great 
agricultural and mining country, a fact which tends 
to make investment in town property a safe venture, 
as it has such a diversity of industries to draw from, 
depending upon no particular one; so should one 
deteriorate there are always others to fall back upon. 
It can boast of six banks, all in a prosperous con- 
cition, a flour-mill with a capacity of a hundred 
barrels a day, and several power companies that 
furnish light and power not only to Kern county 
but even to Los Angeles manufactories. 

There is a fine high and polytechnic school in 
this city as well as several well-equipped grammar 
schools, the latter found throughout the county 
wherever the population warrants. 

Land, with the exception of proven oil land, may 
be procured at very reasonable prices, all the way 
from twenty-five to a hundred dollars an acre. 





It is for this reason that it has been found such a 
profitable section for the small farmer. One man 
went there five years ago with a few hundred dollars. 
He paid a small instalment on a twenty-acre tract 
and used the remainder for improvements. He 
bought a few cows and hogs, planted the ground in 
alfalfa, and to-day not only has cleared the mortgage 
but has a comfortable bank account. Land which 
is capable of supporting orange-trees may be bought 
for about fifty dollars an acre. It takes about five 
years before the trees produce abundantly, although 
fruit appears upon them after the first vear. When 
you realize that an orange-orchard of full growth 
is worth a thousand dollars an acre, the immense 
amount of profit to be derived with a little patience 
and a small amount of money may be easily seen. 

Some of the most wonderful scenery in the state 
is to be found in the high mountains in the eastern 
part of the county. In the Kern River canon, 
precipices thousands of feet in declivity overlook 
flowered meadows and tortuous streams where 
trout of the rare golden and rainbow variety abound. 
Deer, quail, dove, some bear and mountain lions 
for the venturesome, may be hunted in the thickets 
and forests of the Sierra. 

So its numerous advantages, its resources both 
for the homeseeker and the investor of large 
capital, insure to Kern county a steady and rapid 
growth. 











In San Diego county the fortunate family of the orchardist or farmer may enjoy 





an ideal home life 


San Diego, California 


Marvelous Development of a Beautiful City Which is Rapidly Becoming One of the 
Greatest on the Coast—Opportunities Offered in 
City and County Investments 


By Rurus CHOATE 


T is a minor consideration to you whether San 

Diego was discovered in 1542, then forgotten, 
except as to official records, or that the mission 
fathers came in 1769, or that the present city, now 
assessed for forty-five millions, was purchased in 
1868 for less than $5,000. You have that wish, that 
desire of establishing yourself in a city which has a 
positive future based on a commercial and industria‘ 
growth, and where home life will be ideal at all 
seasons of the year. You are seeking a city or a 
community where your investments will be secure, 
and have an earning power justifying your change 
of location, and where your efforts, while materially 
aiding you, will at the same time assist in developing 
a prosperous community, allowing you the possi- 
bilities offered in such sections. These conditions 
you will find in San Diego, whose real history began 
in rtg00, and whose commercial development is just 
starting. Her climate, her harbor, and her site for 
a city have been among her natural resources, but 
capital had failed to acknowledge the possibilities 
of two most important propositions: namely, a direct 
eastern railroad and the development of water. The 
government had compiled careful weather statistics 
for nearly half a century, which proved the annual 





rainfall in the city to be ten inches, while that of the 
mountain section was forty inches. In her list of 
natural resources were more than twenty ideal 
reservoir sites, each with an immense capacity, but 
the conservation of water was a new issue. With 
her limited bonding power she was only permitted 
to purchase the distributing system, which was 
owned by a corporation. Private capital then began 
the construction of immense conserving reservoirs, 
and it is our pleasure now to report in storage five 
years’ supply, and when the system is completed in 
1912, the storage capacity will be adequate for a 
city of 250,000 people. By the term “adequate” we 
mean a supply equal to all demands for three years, 
should not a drop of rain fall, and this condition is 
impossible, as the minimum rainfall in the mountain 
watershed section is eighteen inches. The charge 
for water delivered at the city line is four cents per 
thousand gallons, and in quality none better is 
found anywhere. 

Our progress is best indicated by the fact that in 
tgoo we had 17,000 population, our building per- 
mits were $124,000 and our bank deposits $1,800,000, 
In 1910 our population was 40,000, our bank de- 
posits $12,000,000, and our building permits were 
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over $4,000,000. Only two cities in the United 
States showed a greater percentage of gain over 1909. 
San Diego is coming into her own, and her mar- 
velous growth is being attained in units. Like all 
ambitious cities, she realizes the value of well-paved 
streets, as is indicated in her thirty miles of paved 
avenues.. Ornamental posts line her principal 
thoroughfares, each with a cluster of lights, as are in 
vogue in the larger cities. The tourist marvels at 
our new Grant Hotel, costing $1,500,000, and we 
point with pride to the Hotel Del Coronado, which 
has become world-renowned; $500,000 probably 
represents the amount which has been invested in 
small modern hotels during the last twelvemonth. 
San Diego county offers inducement to the home- 
seeker, attractions to the tourist, and an ample return 
on the investment to the capitalist. Fruits of every 
variety grow within its borders. It is famous for its 
lemons, and the orange, the olive, the grape and the 
apple are products of quality, as is indicated by the 
highest awards given by international expositions. 
All deciduous and small fruits thrive equally well. 
Splendid opportunity is offered in the producing 
of vegetables and in dairying. Here virtually all 
seasons are summer, for this is a land of perennial 
seedtime and harvest. From the ocean strand 
and bayshore to the rugged mountain peaks 
there is an ever-changing panorama. It is these 
cenditions which make the local automobile owner 
enthusiastic about the $1,250,000 county boulevard 
system now being constructed. One may tour at 
sea-level along the shore for sixty miles, or among 
the pines, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, and along 
roads of easy grades and well-surfaced road-beds. 
Such sections as National City, Chula Vista, Otay 
and South San Diego, looking out upon the harbor 
and the ocean with their splendid lemon-orchards, 
suburban homes and ample general utilities, afford 
delightful locations for those who desire to be near 
the city. Or Lemon Grove, La Mesa, with Gros- 
mont adjoining, overlooking the famous El Cajon 
valley, famed for its grapes; and then Lakeside, 
just beyond, noted as a resort and as a fruit-growing 
district, just twenty miles distant from San Diego, 
are sections making wonderful strides. Escondido 
valley, acknowledged to be one of the most pro- 
ductive sections in southern California, which is 
indicated by her banks, is the center of a splendid 
agricultural country, with special reference to oranges, 
lemons, grapes, general fruit-raising and dairying. 
All these sections have rail connections and are well- 
supplied with water. Then there is Del Mar, being 
made famous by the Stratford Inn, and only twenty- 
five miles distant by an elegant boulevard, via La 
Jolla, famed as a resort; and then that section on to 
Oceanside, which will become the paradise of 
southern California when its gentle slopes of splendid 
soil, rising back from the ocean, are watered from 
the Warner’s ranch reservoir; and just beyond, 
Fallbrook, a section favored by good soil and plenty 
of rain. Then on the higher elevations such as 
Alpine and Ramona, each about 1600 feet above 
sea-level; and then between that contour and 4000 
feet are such sections as Mesa Grande, Julian, 
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Campo and Descanso, representing thousands of 
acres, having an immense rainfall, winning the high- 
est awards for apples in such expositions as St. Louis 
and Jamestown, waiting to become the greatest 
deciduous section of southern California, with land 
now to be secured at minimum prices, awaiting 
what ?—only one proposition—a railroad. Surveys 
have determined a low gradient, but who shall be 
the pioneer, the railroad or the producer? Less than 
twenty months determines that fact. All farming 
land in San Diego county, whether improved or 
unimproved, sells for a lower amount than the older 
sections of southern California. 

No one ever disputed San Diego’s right, title and 
interest to the best climate in the United States, both 
summer and winter. The United States weather 
bureau says we have the least wind velocity and the 
highest minimum temperature, and the numbers 
above 80 degrees are seldom used. When looking 
at the gentle slope from the bayshore to higher 
ground three miles distant, attaining an elevation of 
300 feet, all have remarked “‘the ideal site fora city.’ 
American admirals, foreign admirals, captains of 
Pacific liners, all sounded the praises of San Diego 
harbor. Practically with dockless shores, with its 
ten miles of channel waters showing a depth ade- 
quate for the greatest trans-Atlantic liners, and with 
a frontage equal to that of New York. Then it 
had an additional four miles, permitting ordinary 
shipping, and in all, twenty-two square miles in area. 

But it required a Panama canal, a competing 
railroad and the locating of great trading territory, 
before San Diego could take advantage of her 
natural resources. 

San Diego, the first port of call, will equalize, by 
the canal, the distance between the citrus districts 
of the Mediterranean sections, which enjoy a rate 
which is one-sixth that charged by the transconti- 
nental lines. Also, her geographical location argues 
in favor of her attaining the greatest benefit of all 
coast ports when the canal is completed. 

In 1goo the investor first saw the possibilities of 
the Imperial valley with its 450,000 acres on the 
American side. and 300,000 acres on Mexican 
territory, and the government then awakened to the 
value of 200,000 acres of land near Yuma, and care- 
fully kept statistics proved that the Colorado river 
had an abundant water-supply for over 1,000,000 
acres of land, and beyond was another great propo- 
sition of 200,000 acres near Phoenix. Private 
capital constructed the irrigation ditches, which now 
supply over 200,000 acres in the Imperial valley; 
and the government reclamation system placed its 
stamp of approval on the other two systems, where 
over ten millions of dollars are now being expended. 
These immense tracts are the alluvial deposits of 
the Colorado and other rivers, and are best compared 
to the valley of the Nile. One more unit remained— 
once accomplished it meant a great commercial 
development, as San Diego has won fame by being 
the largest one-railroad town in the United States. 

Four million dollars now represent the purchase 
of too acres for freight-yards and depot grounds, 
75 acres for shop purposes, and a private right of way 
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Japanese experts have pronounced it 


and forty miles distant is the Imperi valley 
12,000 bales represents the cotton product of 191 
It is estimated that 5 > bales will be the product 
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Or IQII. 
superior to the product of the South, and desire 


the production up to 250,000 bales, or one-half the 
capacity of that section 


The San Diego and Arizona Railroad, the li 








of the least resistance, bringing that great territory 
100 miles nearer to the seaboard, makes San Diego 


one of the greatest Pacific Coast ports, or the harbor 


of export freight 
Plans are being prepared for most extensive har- 


bor improvements, such as the reclamation of goo 
acres of tide-lands for general commercial purposes, 


the construction of a 2200-foot seawall, with a depth 


of water of 35 feet at low tide, making the navigating 


in width and minimizing the cost 
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Why San Diego Will Hold a Great 
International Exposition in 1915 
WO expositions will be held in California in 


1915. One of these is the Panama-Pacifi 
Exposition in San Francisco and the other is the 
Panama-California Exposition in San Diego. The 
San Francisco exposition is to be a world’s fair; the 
Sar 1 


1 Diego exposition is to be international in scope 
so far as the area of its territory shall include the 


states of the Southwest and the Latin-American 
republics. There is neither competition nor civic 
Each 


complements the other and both are for the ultimate 





} 


rivalry in the enterprises of the two cities. 
benefit of California and the entire Pacific Coast. 
San Diego offers many reasons in justification of 
its intention to celebrate the completion of the 
Panama canal. Few cities in the United States have 


made a better showing of progress in the last census. 








From a village of less than 17 


] © population San 


Diego has during the past five years grown to a city 





of fully 40,000. Commercially the city has more 
than kept pace with the growth of the population. 
On this basis of accomplishment and reasonable 


expectation of a future commensurate with past 


and existing conditions San Diego has undertaken 
this ambitious enterprise in full confidence of a 
successful issue. 


San Diego, California 
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The completion of the Panama canal will mean 
he Pacific ocean 
lat vast sea. The 
Exposition 
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much for the future 
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the.countries bordering t 


Panama-California 





projectors of 
were alive to the strategic importance of San Diego 
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( 
in the coming struggle for commercial supremacy 
and they are bending every 


on the Pacific y energy 
to make San Diego one of the four seaports that will 
port and export trade of the Ameri- 





dominate the im 
can littoral, 

It is urged on behalf of San Diego’s purpose that 
itv i the place for holding such an 
It is the first port 
1 United States territory north of the Panama 


the citv is “logically” 
exposition as has been arranged. 


of call 





canal, and the port nearest to the great circle of 
commerce between Panama and all ports of the 
Orient. It is the only practicable shipping point 
Its harbor is 
with the 
exception of San Francisco, between Puget Sound 
and Valparaiso. It is the most direct terminal on 
Pacific waters for all the west-bound traffic as far 
east as Kansas City, and when the San Diego and 


Arizona railroad is completed it will close the last 


for the Southwest by ocean routes. 


the only safe and commodious haven, 


gap on the shortest route from the middle West to 
Pacific tidewater over the lowest grade of all trans- 
itinental railroad lines. 

The Panama-California Exposition will specialize 
in every feature of its exhibits and displays. In- 
cluded in the North American territory, for whicl 
San Diego is the terminal and shipping point on 
the new highway of commerce to be induced by the 


cor 


Panama canal, are Arizona, New Mexico, western 
Texas, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Oklahoma, Mexico 
and Central America. Vast areas of this territory 
are classed as “‘arid” and the Federal Government 
is lending efficient aid to state and territorial effort 
in the reclamation by irrigation of wide-stretching 
tracts of arable land which 
desert and useless, but which under intelligent con- 
servation of natural conditions and resources must 
become the most productive region of earth. It is 
the purpose of the Panama-California Exposition 


otherwise would be 


to exploit for the benefit of allcomers the peculiar 
advantages of this‘territory, and to exploit them in 
such manner that it shall be not only an object-lesson 
but also a liberal education in all things pertaining 
to the development and upbuilding of an empire 
that shall equal eventually in population and pro- 
ductive capacity any similar area in the world. 

One feature of the Panama-California Exposition 
that will appeal to the world at large is climatic. 
The gates of the exposition will open on January 1, 
1915, and they will not close until midnight of 


December 31st. It is the boast of San Diego that 


in no other place would it be possible to guarantee, 
ipon the weather records of thirty years, a perennial 
exhibition in the open air. 

San Diego 
international 


These are some of the reasons why 


has subscribed $2,000,000 for an 


exposition, a pro rata per capita of $40 and an 
amount far surpassing the per capita subscription 
of any other community in the world for a similar 


purpose, 





In the altitude class with airships—cable of El Dorado Lumber Company across American river, 
1,300 feet high 





El Dorado “The Golden” County 


By GENEVIEVE YOELL PARKHURST 


P in the Sierra Nevada foothills where the 

American river flows down through fertile 
valleys and deep meadows is the country to which 
California owes its development and progress, for it 
was here in 1848 that James Marshall discovered 
gold, bringing an influx of people from even the 
farthest corners of the world. 

El Dorado county is situated on the eastern 
boundary line of the north-central part of the state 
and is about a hundred and forty-five miles from 
San Francisco and fifty-five miles from Sacramento. 
Although it has not been prominent for some years, 
this is not on account of lack of possibilities but 
because of the dearth of sufficient railroad facilities 


and because its first population was a roving one 
brought thither by a thirst for gold and adventure. 
That part of it which was successful departed with 
its gains and the majority of people who remained 
took up large tracts of land, working only sufficient 
of them to finance their mining projects. 


The con- 





sequence is that to-day few people are cognizant of 
the immense opportunity El Dorado holds forth to 
the homeseeker and the investor. 

Water-power, timber land, mining prospects, 
stock-raising, fruit-raising, farming in all its branches, 
slate quarries and asbestos leads, are some of the 
means furnished by El Dorado as ends to financial 
upbuilding. 

Placerville is the county-seat and has a population 
of two thousand. It is the center of great mining 
and farming activity and in early days was the his- 
toric Hangtown of which we have read so much. 
It is at the end of the Southern Pacific Company’s 
branch line that 
through Folsom, Latrobe, Shingle Springs, Diamond 
Springs and El Dorado. 

Georgetown, on the Divide of the same name, is 


runs from Sacramento, passing 


also an important town, and is a prosperous com- 
munity of well-to-do farmers and mining men. 
Pilot Hill, Greenwood and Coloma, the latter being 
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three cuttings and six with water, the per cent gain 
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altitudes apples attain a crispness and flavor 
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that rival the Oregon and Colorado fruit, some trees 





here of ten years’ growth netting t dollars a tree. 
Chere is no apple orchard in the district of over 
seven years’ growth that ever fails to return two 


hundred dollars an acre net. Cherries bring fancy 


prices as they attain a very large size, a high color 
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Golden” County 
the foothills are in great demand at the Sacramento 
markets. 

1 
Dorado county, have unequaled opportunities for 
diversi as the undulations of the land 
opes for orchards, 





he buyer of forty or more acres would, in El 





fied farming, 





give him hilltops for vineyards, s 
and bottom-lands for alfalfa, grain and dairy pur- 
This is true of the land from the lowest 
boundary lines up beyond Georgetown, until an 
altitude of over four thousand feet 

Dairying is as yet in its infancy, but in the high 
round Lake Tahoe and Rubicon are several 


poses. 


is reached. 





valleys < 
successful dairy farms whose products find a ready 
demand at high prices in the mining-towns of Ne- 





vada. 
The forest lands of El Dorado are amongst the 
most thickly grown in the West. Over 509,000 





acres of virgin timber—white, yellow and sugar- 
pines, cedar, red and white spruce and tamarack 
have been put in the reserve. However, there are 
several large holdings of private ownership in these 
mountains. The California Door Company ships 
annually thousands and thousands of feet to their 
factory in Oakland for the manufacture of doors and 
The property contains 30,000 
acres. The El Dorado Lumber Company owns 
over 9,000 acres from which is cut a sugar-pine that 
meets a great eastern demand for piano keys and 
door and window-casing stock; the yellow pine pro- 
duced used for interior decorations, At 
Georgetown there is a large factory which makes 
boxes for the fruitmen and shippers. 

The American and Cosumnes rivers, the numerous 
streams and unnamed lakes, many of which have 


window-casings. 


here is 


never been filed upon, are a great inducement for the 
man of means who wishes to increase his fortune 
twofold. 

Besides the Southern Pacific line from Sacramento 
to Placerville, the E] Dorado Lumber Co. operates a 
line known as the Placerville and Lake Tahoe Rail- 
road that runs up into the heart of the timber dis- 
trict, and in time will run straight to Lake Tahoe, 
opening up all that forest on Plum Creek, Mill 
Creek, Alder Creek and Silver Fork. 

The Diamond and Caldor Railroad runs from 
Diamond Springs as far as Caldor, the site of the 
California Door Co’s sawmill. 

There are stage routes with good train connec- 
tions all through the county. It can also boast of the 
most beautiful automobile drive in the state, the 
Placerville-Tallac state road to Tahoe. One rides 
through tortuous canons, over flowered meadows, up 
by easy grades over lofty mountains to an emerald 
sea set up among the snow-capped peaks on the 
southeastern boundary of El Dorado. Rubicon 
Springs, Glen Alpine, Fallen Leaf Lake and Tallac 
are summer resorts where every hill-top is a temple, 
where every stream and lake sing a perpetual fe 
deum in thankfulness for the beauty that is here. 
Add to this the pleasures of fishing and hunting, for 
finned, winged and furred creatures of all varieties 
dear to the sportsman’s heart here abound, and it 
would be difficult to find a more Arcadian content 
than reigns in El Dorado county. 











Clam digging. 


Every summer more than 10,000 people enjoy the 











various sports at North Beach 


Twenty-six Miles of Delight 


North Beach, Washington, and Its Famous Ocean Boulevard Attract the Summer Visitor 


By JOHN Scott MILLs 


URING the winter solstice and in the spring 

the fancies of the people turn to thoughts of 
where the summer vacation will be spent. To the 
reader who is undecided or wants a change I am 
going to suggest a resort on the Washington shore- 
line of the Pacific. 
Washington which extends from Bakers Bay, near 
the entrance of the Columbia river to Willapa Har- 
bor (or Shoalwater Bay). That part of this peninsula 
which fronts on the ocean is known as North Beach. 
It is a stretch of sand some twenty-six miles long and 
varies in width from two hundred to four hundred 
feet, according to the tide. It is an ideal beach for 
bathing, walking, riding, driving or any form of 


There is a peninsula in western 


exercise. 
depth a quarter of a mile or more is not to exceed 
three or four feet. 

With the tide at ebb or flow, the beach is always 
available and during the season thousands avail 
themselves of the pleasures afforded here. There 
are many summer homes and the city-folk and the 


The slope seaward is so gradual that the 


resident of the inland country alike own cottages. 
Then there is a permanent class of residents. 

When the heated season approaches, the people 
flock to the beach resorts. Last season more than 
ten thousand disported themselves in the breakers or 
joined in the other forms of recreation and amuse- 
ment at North Beach. 

It is not necessary to go into detail as to the 
pleasures afforded at the beach. There are forms 
of diversion, recreation and amusement by day and 
by night. If one tires of the beach he may find a 


delightful retreat in forest or on river within a short 





distance. The invalid or the semi-invalid can enjoy 
the privacy of a homelike cottage in some pretty 
grove bordering the driveways which extend along 
the peninsula. 

All this great peninsula, however, is not a mere 
pleasure resort. Soon after leaving the dock at 
Megler, one of the great forts guarding the entrance 
to the Columbia is located. Near the fortifications 
is the town of Chinook, the residents of which have 
become rich through the fishing industry. The town 
has its beach and near by are delightful camping- 
grounds. Adjacent is a rich farming and dairy 
Further along the line of the railroad is 
the town of Ilwaco, once a noted fishing center and 
still a town where a good deal of business is done. 
From here planked roads lead through heavily 
timbered regions to the lighthouses and life-saving 
stations on Cape Disappointment and North Head. 
Black Lake, so named on account of its coloring, 
adjoins the town, and presently the road reaches 
the ocean with its miles of breakers dashing in the 
grand beach. 

Within a short distance of the ocean and within 
hearing of the breakers’ monotone, is the largest area 
of cranberry land in the West. There are hundreds 
of acres here adapted to the growth of this delectable 
side-dish to the turkey at Thanksgiving or any other 
time when the fowl and the berry are in the market. 
The processes of scalping, diking or ditching, sand- 
ing and planting, picking and flooding are all inter- 
esting. By scalping, the sod and root growths are 
removed, The tract is then sanded to a depth of 
three or four inches. The plants grow in the sand 


section. 
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Tonging oysters at Willapa Bay, North Beach, 


and the yield is large. The beds are not flooded 
here as in the Cape Cod or Wisconsin cranberry 
marshes, The frost never interferes with the ripen- 
ing of the berries. When the pickers are through 
water is turned on and the marsh flooded. The 
berries which have been shaken from the vines float 
} 


on the surface to a wire screen, where they are caught 


and dried and barreled for shipment. There are 
approximately one hundred acres in bearing, the 
yield varying from seventy-five to one hundred 
barrels an acre. The price at wholesale ranges 
from $8 to $17 a barrel. 

After a visit to the cranberry marshes a short ride 
will land the visitor at Nahcotta. This town is the 
northern terminus of the Ilwaco Railroad and the 
port of call for steamers plying on Willapa Harbor. 
This body of water is one of the great oyster-grow ing 
sections of the Pacific. The tonging and other in- 
cidentals of the business are interesting. 

Clams are found here in abundance, and clam 


digging with the resultant clam-bake is one of the 


delights incident to a visit here. 

Fishing in ocean, bay and river affords splendid 
sport, and the hunter will find large and small game 
in the country adjacent. 

Albeit, North Beach has acquired fame as a 
summer resort, principally, it has industries which 
warrant a larger permanent population. The 
salmon fisheries, the oyster-beds, the splendid possi- 


where bivalves rival those of Chesapeake's beds 


bilities for dairying and truck-farming ought to 
attract more people to the peninsula. There is 
room for a large number, and with the attractive 
prices of land and proximity to market, the settler 
who really wants to make good will succeed here. 

Steamers ply regularly between Portland and the 
Megler dock, and the pleasure-seeker will be privi- 
leged to ride over one of the grandest river routes of 
this or any other continent on the voyage down the 
Columbia. The river flows between densely tim- 
bered hills, with here and there a valley in which 
the grain-field, the meadow and the orchard sur- 
round the homes of the prosperous farmer and 
the orchardist. In the distance are the mountain 
ranges with their snow-crowned peaks. From the 
high promontories cascades leap to the floor of the 
valley. On the broad bosom of the river, the steam 
and _ sailing-vessels of the nations bordering the 
Pacific are seen. These ocean carriers of gigantic 
size bring hither the products of foreign lands and 
go thence laden with the bounteous crops and 
manufactured goods of the American republic for 
the market-places of the lands beyond the sea and 
for the ports of California and Mexico. 

The grandeur of the scenery along the Columbia 
cannot fail to impress the visitor. One globe-trotter 
speaks of it as the second best bit of water in the 
world, wisely refraining from a mention of the first. 
Were this traveler to see North Beach he would fail 

to describe it as it is and as it impresses 
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Acres of cranberries on a newly-planted marsh 


the visitor. There is no counterpart for it 
on the Atlantic or the Pacific that I have 
seen. There are other beaches and many 
attractions, but the natural beauties of 





North Beach and its environments are so 


many and so varied that its beauties grow 
with each day. 





There is good steamer service by day and 
night to the Megler docks and equally 
good service on the railroad to the beach 
towns. Steamers also ply between South 
3end and Raymond, Washington, and 
Nahcotta, on Willapa Harbor, and the 
beach is therefore convenient to the entire 
Northwest. There are large modern 





hotels, family hotels, cottages and tents tor 
the accommodation of visitors. Alto- 





gether, life is enjoyable at this great beach, 











